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MUTH’S "s1.50 BEE VEIL We have a complete stock of Lewis Beeware 
Have you taken advantage of our attractive prices on Bee 


Order direct from us or any of the G. B. Supplies? Send us a list of your requirements for quotation. 
Lewis Co. distributors Send for catalog. 
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We are again in the market for shipments of honey. 


What have you? Send sample with your best price delivered 
to Cincinnati. 
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Old combs and wax 
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Don’t muss around rendering old comb, it often spreads bee 
diseases. Send for shipping tags and bag it up at once. We 
pay you the market price for wax rendered, less 5c per pound 
for rendering charges. 
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Bees---two-frame nuclei with queen, $8.50 


Our nuclei will make a strong colony by fall. 


Queens 


Jasper Knight’s famous Three-Banded Select Untested Queens 
JASPER KNIGHT $2. For quantity orders write for special prices. 


This smiling chap is Jasper Knight, Hayneville, Ala. THE FRED W. MUTH co. 


There is not a better Queen Breeder in the South than PEARL AND WALNUT STREETS 


“Jap.”” Notice he wears a Muth Veil. It’s cool even 


in Alabama. CINCI N NATI, oO. 
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may bring you $50 worth of honey, while a poor one may bring you nothing; therefore, the cost of a good 
queen is trifling compared with the returns she brings. Every queen we send out is reared by me person- 
ally, and I spare no labor or expense to produce those “good queens” we all desire. I give the strongest 
guarantee with all queens sent out, and if any should prove other than a first-class queen, I will gladly re- 
place her upon request. The customer’s word is good. I could not afford to do this if I did not have faith 
in the queens I sell. 
THEY CLEAN UP EUROPEAN FOUL BROOD 

“Your bees last year made me the biggest crop I ever had and, besides, they cured the European foul- 
brood I had, while I lost all my black bees with it.”—Martin Bettheuiser, Tunnel City, Wis. 
THEY ARE GOOD HONEY GETTERS 

“Your queens proved themselves to be what their producer claimed, ‘fine gatherers.’’’—E. A. Palmer, 
Empire, Panama Canal Zone. 
THEY AREIGENTLE 

“Your bees are very gentle. I also find them to be very prolific, good workers and, 
in my 12-frame Jumbo hives, not given to swarming.’”—Harry G. Fesenfeld, Black 
Earth, Wis. 
THEY ARE PRETTY , 

“Queens bought of you are producing some fine yellow bees. They are beauties.” 
—J. E. Beck, Arnold, Penn. 
OUR BREEDERS MAKE GOOD 

“The breeder I got from you last year is the finest queen I ever had.”—John 
Rhodes, West Salem, Wis. 
OUR METHOD OF SHIPPING GIVES PERFECT RESULTS 

“Queens arrived in perfect condition, not a nurse bee dead in the cage.” — 
Arthur Sturges, Shenstone, Hartford, Cheshire, England. 


1921 Prices: 
1 to 4, inclusive, $3.00 each. 10 or more $ 2.80 each 
5 to 9, inclusive $2.90 each. Breeders $12.00 each 


We are usually booked some time ahead, so we suggest that you book your order 
as far in advance as possible in order not to be disappointed in getting your order 
filled when desired. Write for our catalog. 


| P| JAY SMITH, Route 3, VINCENNES, INDIANA 
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Lewis 4-Way Bee Escapes 


Four exits from supers. Fits all standard board Spring 
of coppered steel. Made of substantial metal. 


Made by 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, 
Watertown, Wis., U. S. A. 


Sold only by Lewis “Beeware” 
Distributors. 





TYPEWRITER SENSATION 


at eh Plan 


SMITH TYPEWRITER 
(Harry A. Smith'3 14 —218 No. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 
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NEW BINGHAM 
BEE SMOKER 


PATENTED 
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On the market over 40 years. The bel- 
lows of best quality sheep skin, is 
provided with a valve, which gives it 
pep and makes it respona quickly to 


» the most delicate touch, giving as much 


or as little smoke as is required. The 
Big Smoke size, stove 4x10 inches, with 
asbestos lined shield, permits the hold- 
ing of the smoker between the knees 
without danger of burning the trousers 
or one’s legs. This size is much ap- 
preciated by extensive operators. 


Size of Shipping 

stove. weight. 

inches Ibs. 
Big Smoke, with shield 4 x10 3 
Big Smoke, no shield.... 4 x10 3 
Smoke Engine 2% 
Doctor 8Y%x 7 2 
Sng Te, 1% 
Little Wonder 1% 


Buy Bingham Honey Un- 
capping Knives 


Made of the finest quality steel for the 
purpose that money can buy. These 
knives of the proper thickness and qual- 
ity have. given the best of satisfaction, 
as the old-timers will testify. For over 
thirty years the men engaged in the 
manufacture of these knives have been 
at this work. The perfect grip cold 
handle is one of the improvements. 





Buy Woodman Section 
Fixer 


A combined section press and founda- 
tion fastener of pressed steel construc- 
tion It forms comb-honey sections and 
puts in top ani bottom starters all at 
one handling. Top and bottom starters 
insure combs attached to all four sides, 
a requirement to grade fancy. By us- 
ing this, machine you always handle 
large pieces of foundation. The diffi- 
culty of handling the small vottom  art- 
ers is eliminated, which is not the case 
with other machines. The section comes 
away right side up, with the large 
starter hanging down. which is a de- 
cided advantage ir rapid work, espe- 
cially in hot weather. 


Special Sale Honey 
Packages 


60-lb. cans, 2 in a case, per case in 
quantity lots, f. o. b. Chicago, $1.30; 
Detroit, $1.30; Baltimore, $1.25. Fric- 
tion top pails, f. o. b. Chicago, 5-Ib. size, 
crates of 100, $7.75; crates of 203, $15; 
10-lb. size, crates of 113, $12.50 f. o. 
b. Baltimore, 5-lb size, crates of 100, 
$7.50; 10-lb size, crates of 100, $11. 
Clear flint giass Mason jars, with lac- 
quered tin caps and wax liners, pints, 
per gross, $9; quarts, per gross, $10. 
Quotations <n other packages made on 
request. 


A. G. WOODMAN Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U. S. A. 
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BEE SUPPLIES 


ROOT’S GOODS AT FACTORY PRICES WITH WEBER’S SERVICE 


. 
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4 We carry several carloads of bee supplies, and are able to give prompt shipment at all times. Our motto 
: is a customer must be satisfied. Give us a trial and we will show you how quickly we will answer your cor- 
» respondence. Send your order and it will follow 24 hours after we receive it. Our new catalog will be 
4 ready about January 15; send for same. We ‘have thousands of satisfied customers, why not you? Send a 
~ list of your wants and we will quote you. 
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C.H. W. WEBER & CO., 2163-65-67 Central Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
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SS |THE AULT 1921 BEE SHIPPING CAGE—Patent Pending $ 
1st. It is a dark cage, much more so than the open screen cages we have x 
been shipping in in the past. om 
2nd. The feeder uses pure sugar syrup. Better than Honey or Candy to ° 
ship on; it contains water as well as feed. % 
8rd. Feeders are made more substantial, one-third larger, an have screw = 
cap that will not jar out. oe 
4th. Instead of one small hole, we now use a cétton duck washer in the % 
screw cap that has proven to overcome all the objections found to the liquid ‘% 
feed method. 4 
5th. The Cage is one piece screen wire, protected by thin boards on the «& 
outside. Send for circular describing the cage in detail, prices, etc. ee 
ORDERS are coming in daily for 1921 SHIPPING. os 
Will book your order with 20 per cent down, balance just before shipping % 
QUEENS | , PACKAGE BEES eS QUEENS $ 
My free circular gives prices in detail, etc. Safe delivery guaranteed 
within 6 days of shipping point. We ship thousands of pounds all over 
U. S. A. and Canada. ig 
1 pound pkg. bees $3.00 each, 25 or more $2 85 each 4 
2-pound pkg. bees $5.00 each, 25 or more $4.75 each é 
8-pound pkg. bees $7.00 each, 25 or more $6.65 each. 4 
F. O. B. shipping point. Add price of queen wanted. 9 
1 Untested Queen $2 each, 25 or more $1.75 each & 
1 Select untested, $2.25 each, 5 or more $2 each. g 
1 Select Tested Queen $3.50 each, 25 or more $8.00 each y 
1 Tested Queen $3.00 each, 25 or more $2.70 each z 
k3 
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NUECES COUNTY APIARIES -%,2)'" CALALLEN, TEXAS 
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SUPERIOR” FOUNDATION. Yes, we are ready for the rush 3 
' Many tons now ready for shipment, and our machines are running to utmost capacity. Use the best. If % 
your dealer can’t supply you, write us for price, stating quantity required. We also accept beeswax for * 
foundation or supplies. z 
“Everything in Bee Supplies.” + 
3 SUPERIOR HONEY CO., Ogden, Utah (Manufacturers of Weed Process Foundation) % 
¢ % 
— 
WESTERN BEEKEEPERS! 
We handle the finest line of bee 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS OF PURE THREE . f 68- ia. 
supplies. Send for our page cata 
BAND STOCK log. Our prices will interest you. 
. oe ae ge 9 by methods ve veers = experience have taught us are The Colorado Honey Producers’ As- 
est, including the use of large, strong, nuclei, which insures young queens emerging cate 
strong and vigorous. Safe po Bes in U. S. and Canada. Health certificate with each sociation, 1424 — St., 
shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. Denver, Colo. 





Untested, 1 to 12, inclusive, $1.50 each; over 12, $1.25 each. 
Select untested, 1 to 12, inclusive, $1.75 each; over 12, $1.50 each 
Tested, 1 to 12, inclusive, $2.50 each; over 12, $2.25 each. 


Vigorous oUNG Trauian Prouric Lavine 
Select tested, suitable for breeders, $5.00 each. 
Two-frame nuclei, $5.00 each. Three-frame nuclei, $7.00 each. $2 0 0 
Add price of queen wanted with each. 06 = 








Eight-frame colony, $15.00. Ten-frame colony, $17.50. JOOLITTLE STRAW 
All standard equipment and wired frames. ——— ORDER NOK 
ALL QUEENS ARE 


LAYING BEFORE SHIPMENT 
Shipment After May 15, Alton L.Logan, Edwardsville, II), 


JENSEN’S APIARIES, Crawford, Miss. R. F. D. No. 3 
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‘| MADE BY SPECIALISTS |: 
o > 4 
o ya 
$ $ 
% : 
$ This is the age of specialization. $ 
: Men now spend their whole time on the manufacture of a : 
$ single article—they often spend their whole lives. No wonder we < 
‘, ° . «, 
% have the enormous progress in modern industry. : 
RS . : ' ; % 
$ Dadant’s Foundation is such a product manufactured under $ 
+ such conditions. $ 
4 . ae 
4 , , _ 4 
z A life specialty of specialists. z 
4 . od % 
$ Our employees as well as ourselves make a constant effort_to z 
¢ increase the quality of Dadant’s Foundation, thus fassuring}, best % 
“ ° - os 
$ returns to themselves, best service to us, and best quality to you. $ 
$ ; 
$ $ 
3 : 
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PA 2 
3 4 
& 2 
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+ oe 
o o 
& **Joe’’ Saugier at the right has been milling foundation + 
4 now for forty years. Leon, his brother, at the ¥ 
& left, for thirty-four years Bs 
To the end that we may further improve, we invite honest ¢ 
z ee . f D d ~ F d . d . f D d bd Ox 
criticism of Vadants Foundation and comparison oi Vadant's + 
& . . . ; 
$ Foundation by your bees, with any you have ever received from % 
x us, or from anyone else. $ 
z : 
: * 
£ ¢ 
3 DADANT’S FOUNDATION ixy‘samece We HAVE EVER SENT OUT. + 
b % 
< Specify it to your dealer. If he hasn’t it write us $ 
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¢ 
‘ DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS $ 
£ Catalog and Prices on Bee Supplies, Beeswax, Wax Working into Comb Foundation $ 
: and Comb Rendering for the asking ¢ 
: : 
: 
a 
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“BEEWARE” LINES TO YOU 





Pushing straight across the continent with the pioneers for forty-seven years, 
these lines mark some of the cities where Lewis now makes “Beeware” avail- 
able to you in quantities. 


Dependable in workmanship as the jeweled watch—checked for quality by 
workmen grown old in the service—this superiority makes “Beeware” worth 
more than it costs. 


You should read pages 1 and 40 of our free catalog. The distributor’s name is 
on the cover and he is worthy of your patronage. A trial will convince you. 


Ask us today. 


BEE HIVES AND APIARIAN EQUIPMENT 


ror |BEEWARE! warx 








MAKES THE FINEST. 
COPYNGHT, COMPANY 


, 1916, BY CBLEWIS 





“BEEWARE” IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, ‘ices WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Branches: Albany, N. Y., Memphis, Tenn., Lawyers (near Lynchburg,) Va. 
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STORES AS CROP INSURANCE. vy 


EEDING has at times been a 
much abused practice and a 
subject of considerable discus- 

sion in the bee magazines. In the 
spring it is common to have colonies 
run short of stores, and since usually 
there is a possibility of minor nectar 
flows occurring to make good the de- 
ficiency, feeding is often neglected. 
Nature is ever a fickle dame, how- 
ever, and colonies should be watched 
to insure that sufficient food is con- 
stantly present to prevent starvation. 
As long as there is capped honey in 
the hive, additional food is, for a 
time, unnecessary. 

However, since the object of all 
well directed work in the apiary pre- 
vious to the honeyflow is to have a 
strong gathering force when the flow 
begins, there comes a time in spring 
when feeding is done not only to 
prevent starvation but also to insure 
the continuance of brood rearing. 
When the queen breaks her winter’s 
rest and starts to lay, the daily quota 
of eggs gradually increases until a 
high level is reached when the num- 
ber of eggs in a day may average 
three or four thousand. Under fa- 
vorable conditions there is no other 
period in the year when the amount 
of brood present at one time is as 
great as at this peak in the first part 
of the season. Strong colonies may 
then increase their population from a 
force of 15,000 to 20,000 bees to one 
of 80,000 or more, an increase of 12 
to 13 pounds of bees. 

Food Required 

Unfortunately, conditions are not 
always favorable to this increase and 
one of the frequent drawbacks is the 
lack of the stimulation which comes 
from the presence of an abundance 
of food for the development of the 
brood. Where there is a limited food 
supply the number of mouths must of 
necessity be restricted, and unless 
nectar is to be found in plenty out- 
side the hive, the daily additions to 
the brood inside will be reduced 
some time before the reserve food is 
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exhausted. Strong colonies with 
large amounts of brood often do not 
retrench quickly enough, and when 
stores are scant~such colonies must 
be watched carefully, since they fre- 
quently die of starvation in a very 
short time. 

This behavior places an emphasis 
on feeding which has not been given 
often enough. A few figures on the 
requirements of brood are available 
which are interesting and of much 
practical value. In looking over the 
results of the experiments in bee- 
keeping cond cted by R. L. Taylor 
at the Michigan Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Demuth obtained fig- 
ures from which he was able to ex- 
press the total food requirements of 
the honeybee from the hatching of 
the egg to the emergence of the 
adult. It requires approximately 5 
pounds of honey to a pound of bees; 
or one frame of honey to one frame 
of brood. The probable accuracy of 
these figures will be readily supported 
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by those who have observed the swift 
disappearance of stores when brood- 
rearing is at its height. To increase 
in numbers from 3 or 4 pounds of 
bees in early spring to the 16 or 18 
pounds which we like to have before 
the honeyflow, takes a minimum, 
therefore of 60 to 70 pounds of 
honey, not figuring the food con- 
sumed by bees which emerge and are 
removed by death. 

There is also another factor which 
enters the feeding question at this 
time. The mere production of bees 
is not so important as the need for 
bees of the right age at the right 
time. Fig. 1. 

Since the honeybee is not capable 
of materially renewing its energy, 
the life of the worker is not measured 
by time, but by the amount of work 
done. For the maximum efficiency 
of the honey-gathering force, there- 
fore, the workers must not have con- 
sumed much energy in field labors be- 
fore the honeyflow begins. Bees may 
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Fig. 1.—Chart showing relation of stores to progress of spring brood-rearing. 
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easily be too old for the production of 
the largest crop. On the other hand, 
it is equally true that a working force 
with a majority still too young to en- 
gage actively in field work will not do 
justice to the honeyflow until the 
bees age a bit. It then frequently 
happens that the best of the flow is 
over. There is evidently a definite 
period previous to the honeyfiow, 
during which the raising of bees is 
the most favorable thing a colony 
can do. 

For practical discussion, the fac- 
tors which may be considered as de- 
termining this period, as above indi- 
cated, are the length of life of the 
worker and the age at which bees 
first go to the field. Since the usu- 
ally accepted average for the life of 
the worker is six weeks, bees emerg- 
ing previous to the sixth week before 
the honeyflow are of no use during 
the flow. Hence, brood-rearing, from 
the beekeeper’s standpoint, assumes 
first importance in the colony activity 
for a month and a half before the 
honeyflow. Yet of the workers pro- 
duced then only those that are just 
becoming field bees when the flow 
starts will be of maximum value. 
When brood-rearing is at its best, it 
is not unusual to see 75,000 cells of 
brood at one time, and we would like 
to exert some magic which would in- 
sure all this brood present as eggs 
about 35 days before the flow. 
Should the harvest last over six 
weeks, of course, it is important to 
continue with a renewed force of 
workers until it ends. 

There are regions and _ seasons 
when, under a natural stimulus, this 
peak of favorable population is long 
past before the flow begins and the 
beekeeper’s problem is then compli- 
cated by the need of delaying the 
peak in some way, or of continuing 
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the heavy brood-rearing. No two sea- 
sons are alike in this and the bee- 
keeper must be alert enough to be 
able to shift his program to meet the 
needs of the occasion. 

It is generally unsafe to depend 
entirely on the nectar resources at 
this time of year to supply the rich 
abundance of stores so essential to 
the development of numerous honey 
gatherers. Each three days, for 
weeks at a time, a fertile queen may 
easily fill two frames with eggs which 
hatch into thousands of hungry lar- 
ve. The enormous growth which 
these tiny creatures make in the six 
days of their larval life is indicative 
of their food requirements, and there 
are periods when over 6 pounds of 
honey a day are needed to keep up 
the development. When sufficient 
nectar is obtained, to furnish this 
amount of food daily, it comes pretty 
near being a honeyflow for which the 
bees should have already been devel- 
oped. 

Providing the Food 

The result of this discussion is to 
bring us back again to the need of 
providing the cdlony with at least a 
part of its spring food requirements 
in some other way. The feeder is 
usually resorted to and frequently of 
necessity. There are years when the 
early consumption of stores is exces- 
sive, due to unusual climatic condi- 
tions; or the honeyflow the year be- 
fore may hive failed to supply 
enough for reserve stores; or other 
obstructions due to unavoidable cir- 
cumstances may leave the feeder as 
the only way out. It can scarcely be 
disputed, however, that from all 
points of view, the ideal way to pro- 
vide stores ig to leave an abundance 
of sealed honey with each colony in 
the fall; enough to last the winter 
through and, under normal condi- 








Fig. 2.—Plate 





of candy in place over frames for emergency feeding. 
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tions, to provide for brood-rearing in 


the spring. There seems to be only 
two excusable situations for using the 
feeder, (a) to prevent actual starva- 
tion or an undesirable shortage due 
to unavoidable conditions; (b), to 
stimulate brood-rearing between 
honeyflows or in queen-rearing. 

In either case syrup, or candy 
made of granulated sugar or honey 
free from disease, are the only foods 
which can be universally recom- 
mended. In feeding to make good a 
deficiency, the syrup is usually made 
of one or two parts of sugar to one 
of water, but for stimulative pur- 
poses a much thinner syrup is more 
effective. A common formula is two 
parts of water to one of sugar, but 
it is frequently made even thinner 
than this. Unless feeding for winter 
stores, no attention need be paid to 
securing the inversion of the sugar to 
prevent granulation, since the bees 
readily take care of this part of the 
process. The heaviest feeding is best 
done during the six weeks’ period 
when brood-rearing is of most value 
and it must be remembered that at 
this time large amounts of food are 
necessary. 


Stimulative feeding is a matter 
which can be overdone, especially in 
the early season, when the weather is 
still cool. The practice of stimula- 
tion at this time is often inadvisable 
and, in the hands of the inexperi- 
enced, it is easy to overcome the good 
judgment of the bees and induce 
them to rear more brood than they 
can care for properly. Later stimu- 
lation may be valueless, since usually 
when it would do the most good there 
is sufficient nectar available to serve 
the same purpose. It should be again 
emphasized here that, in the spring, 
neither stimulative feed nor nectar 
alone take the place of an abundant 
reserve of stores. Whenever there 
is a dearth of nectar, however, or it 
is necessary to keep up brood-rearing 
out of season, as in queen-rearing, 
stimulative feeding is an acceptable 
practice. 


Candy feed is most useful in cool 
weather to prevent starvation from 
lack of stores. The ordinary Good 
candy, or queen cage candy, in 
amounts sufficient to give five or six 
pounds to each colony, is satisfactory. 
The receipt for this candy is well 
known and calls for honey or invert 
syrup mixed to a stiff dough with 
confectionary sugar which contains 
no starch. If honey is used in mak- 
ing the candy it must be free from 
disease. When mixing, it is a good 
scheme to heat the syrup or honey, 
since the resulting candy will then 
remain stiff at ordinary tempera- 
tures. Paper pie plates serve well as 
inexpensive containers. Fig. 2. Two 
of these filled with candy and in- 
verted over each cluster of bees will 
last a long time, unless brood-rearing 
becomes too great. It is also im- 
portant to keep the cluster covered 
with some protecting. material, to pre- 
vent the escape of heat and, where 
packing of any kind is used, this may 
be replaced about the plates. Loose 
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packing may be kept from sifting 
down between the frames by cover- 
ing the top of the hive with a burlap 
or cloth before replacing the packing. 
Receipts are also available for mak- 
ing fondants, which are useful for 
feeding in this manner and which do 
not require the use of honey. 
Preparing the Syrup 

When using syrup it is most prac- 
tical to make, at one time, amounts 
sufficient to care for all the colonies 
that may need help. The sugar and 
water may be mixed and heated in a 
large container until the sugar is en- 
tirely melted. To carry the feed to 
outapiaries, five-gallon cans are con- 
venient. We use five-gallon oil cans 
for this purpose, since it is easy to 
pour the feed from them, and they 
are stout enough to stand consider- 
able handling. Fig. 3.. Of all the 
feeders used, we find the inverted or 
atmospheric feeder to be by far the 
most useful. Two of these, holding 
five pounds each, are inverted at the 
edge of the hive with the oil 
cloths, which we use, turned back 
just enough to let the bees get to the 
feed. In settled warm weather this 
is not of importance. Shallow pans 
of feed placed on the frames and 
covered with grass to serve as floats 
will do very well, but they are not 
satisfactory unless the weather is 
warm, since the bees may not take 
the feed readily. Outside feeders 
are not satisfactory, since they not 
only create considerable disturbance 
but usually colonies already well 
supplied with stores, being the 
stronger, get most of the feed, and 
the object of the work is thus partly 
defeated. 

It is better to be beforehand than 
behindhand when colonies are in dan- 
ger of becoming short of stores, and 
in a country where the roads to out- 
apiaries quickly become impassable 
to machines after rains or thaws, it 
is important to watch the chances 
for visits to the yards. Each yard 
should be supplied with sufficient 
cans of feed and with feeders enough 
to care for later emergencies. 


GARDEN . PLANTS WHICH AT- 
TRACT THE BEES 


An Iowa reader asks for an arti- 
cle on flowers and ornamental plants 
which are at the same time good for 
the bees. There is a long list of such 
plants, although it seldom happens 
that a sufficient quantity is planted 
to help out much as a source of 
honey. Sometimes in the cities a 
particular plant becomes so popular 
that a large number of persons plant 
it in the gardens. In such cases the 
bees sometimes get surplus from 
these garden flowers. 

In our grandmothers’ gardens a 
number of flowering plants were 
common which are seldom seen now- 
a-days, except as they have escaped 
and established themselves as weeds 
in waste places. 


Garden Flowers 
Bee balm (Melissa officinallis) is 
still listed in the flower seed catalogs. 
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Catnip has established itself quite 
generally, although it is no longer 
commonly cultivated. Bachelor’s but- 
ton (Centaurea Cyanis) is still gen- 
erally cultivated. Cosmos is also a 
common garden flower which at- 
tracts the bees in large numbers. 
Hollyhock was formerly included in 
almost every garden and is very 
easily grown. Apparently it is the 
source of much nectar and the bees 
fairly revel in its blossoms. 

Heliotropes, Marjoram, Horehound 
and Lavender are all good. Laven- 
der has been mentioned frequently 
in recent issues of this Journal. In 
Europe it is an important source of 
surplus honey. There are several 
species, but apparently all are good 
for honey. Which is most desirable 
will probably depend upon the soil 
and climate where it is to be grown. 
Mignonette has attracted much atten- 
tion from the beekeepers in the past, 
some thinking that it might be profit- 
able to grow it extensively for honey 
alone. Rosemary in Europe is an- 
other important source of surplus 
honey, which is found in this country 
only in gardens. 

The isiberian squill (Scilla si- 
berica) is a hardy little flower that 
can be naturalized in the grass on 
northern lawns. All that is neces- 
sary is to plant the bulbs about two 
inches below the surface in, the fall 
of the year. The blossoms appear 
very early in spring, when the bees 
are most eager for nectar. Often 
snow will cover the blossoms which 
come out so early. Usually they will 
be gone and the top will die down be- 
fore it becomes necessary to cut the 
grass with a lawn mower. Every 
beekeeper who is a flower lover will 
do well to buy these bulbs by the 
hundreds and plant them on the lawn. 
At my old home, at Atlantic, Iowa, 
there are many of these little flowers 
which were planted years ago and 
which have never received any fur- 
ther attention. 

The yucca is a very attractive 
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*flower which thrives with little atten- 


tion and which yields some nectar, 
also. 
Vegetables 


Among the vegetables there are 
several which yield nectar freely 
and are important to the beekeeper 
where they are grown for seed ex- 
tensively. Among these may be men- 
tioned the onion. ‘ When the country 
was new the wild onions on the 
prairies were visited freely by the 
bees. Where large seed plantations 
are grown, surplus honey may be 
gathered from this plant. Turnips 
yield so freely that the late J. S. 
Harbison stated that it would be 
profitable to grow them for the honey 
which might be gathered from them. 
Cabbage, celery, carrots and parsnips 
are all important, and beekeepers in 
the vicinity of seed gardens are for- 
tunate. 

Small Fruits 


The blossoms of nearly all the 
fruits commonly grown are valuable 
as sources of nectar. In addition to 
the tree fruits, there are several! v-- 
rieties of bush fruits or small fruit 
which may easily be grown in the 
garden, thus furnishing attractions 
for the bees as well as table delica- 
cies. Those most commonly grown 
are strawberries, raspberries, black- 
berries, currants and gooseberries. 


Shrubs and Vines 


There is a good. variety of shrubs 
suitable for ornamental vpurposes 
which furnish the bees with some 
provender. White clematis, wild cu- 
cumber and Virginia creeper are 
among the best of the vines. Bush 
honeysuckle and snowberry, or wax- 
berry, are good shrubs. 

The above meager list does not by 
any means exhaust the list, but it of- 
fers suggestions. The flowers that 
attract the bees give double pleasure 
to the beekeeper, even though he 
had so few of them that he cannot 
a A honey which they yield.— 








Fig. 3.—Loading feed in 5-gallon cans for use at the outyard, 
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THE EDITORS’ VIEWPOINTS 


Advertising That Counts 

From California comes the report 
that the California Peach Growers’ 
Association will spend $125,000 in a 
special advertising campaign during 
the spring months. This money is to 
be spent in the region east of the Mis- 
souri River, where it is desired to call 
attention to the fine quality of Cali- 
fornia peaches. 

If California peach growers can 
advertise with profit in a territory 
2,000 miles from home, it is certainly 
time for the beekeepers to awake to 
the value of printers’ ink in calling 
public attention to the product of 
the apiary. Honey was once almost 
universally used, but various sugars 
and syrups have replaced it in thou- 
sands of homes. The war was re- 
sponsible for its return to many of 
these tables, but it will take action on 
the part of the honey producers to 
keep it there. Printers’ ink is the 
most effective means. The Honey 
Producers’ League is making a start 
in that direction, but cannot go far 
without funds. If the peach growers 
of California can afford to spend 
$125,000 for advertising within a 
few months, how much should the 
honey producers of the whole country 
spend during the coming year? 


A Visitor From the Orient 


We had a very interesting visit, the 
last Monday in March. It was from 
Mr. Alex. Livshitz, professor of bee- 
keeping and poultry keeping at the 
Jaffa Agricultural College, estab- 
lished by the Alliance Israelite Uni- 
verselle, under French and Hebrew 
support at Jaffa, Palestine. Jaffa is 
west of Jerusalem, on the Mediter- 
ranean shore, It is a country where 
oranges, almonds and other fruits are 
grown, with irrigation, while olives 
and grapes are raised without irriga- 
tion. They also produce silk, poultry 
and bees. The honey crop there is of 
very short duration and exceedingly 
early. So they need strong colonies, 
made so by stimulation, early in the 
spring. Mr. Livshitz’ method is to 
divide the colony, in the fall, in two, 
with a division board, perforated with 
a number of very small holes, so that 
the bees may retain or acquire the 
same odor. Then the smaller half of 
the colony is supplied with a queen- 
cell, The queen hatches, is fertilized 


and begins to lay. This gives double 
results in egg laying. When there is 
no longer any demand for an increase 
of numbers, the poorer of the two 
queens is done away with and the 
bees re-united. 

Mr. Livshitz is a very interesting 
talker, speaking five languages— 
Russian, which is his native tongue; 
English, French, German and He- 
brew. He has also quite a smattering 
of Italian, and appears to have mas- 
tered all systems of beekeeping. He 
teaches the Dadant methods, with the 
help of the Russian edition of “The 
Hive and Honey Bee.” But he la- 
ments the fact that the fourth edition 
of this book is now out of print and 
that there is little prospect of getting 
anything printed in Russian for some 
years to come, in this line. 

He considers the Palestine bees as 
better for that country than the Ital- 
ians, which he has also tried. The 
bees of Palestine have whitish bands 
on the abdomen and a very heavy 
coat of grayish hairs, which causes 
them to resemble the Caucasians. But 
when they lose their hairs by old age 
and activity they are very black- 
looking. They are very peaceable, 
and hang well to the combs. 

During the conversation, as he 
mentioned the appearance of the 
country, in Palestine Mr. Dadant, 
Senior, remarked that the best in- 
formation which he had secured of 
that country was from the writings 
of a French author of 1832, Lamar- 
tine, the latter having spent several 
years in Palestine and the Lebanon, 
and having for a number of months 
lived in Jaffa. ° “Yes,” said Mr. Liv- 
shitz, “my apiary is located in a 
garden which they call ‘Lamartine’s 
Garden,’ because Lamartine lived in 
the house which is surrounded by 
that garden, and the inhabitants en- 
joy retaining the remembrance of 
this noted writer’s stay. Lamartine’s 
particular writings on this subject are 
entitled “Voyage En Orient.” He 
had chartered :. ship for this voyage 
and lived like a potentate during his 
stay in Asia Minor. But his sole in- 
come was his pen. 

Mr. Livshitz remained only a day 
with us, and after giving us an invi- 
tation to visit Palestine and promis- 
ing us, in that event, “a beekeepers’ 
convention” for, said he, “they know 
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more about you than you know about 
them,” he left for his return home, 
via Washington, D. C., and New York 
City. , 


South Carolina Progress 

Professor A. F. Conradi, State En- 
tomologist, is sending out several 
leaflets to beekeepers, in which he 
shows the advisability of quitting the 
box hives and gums. He gives 13 
reasons for using movable-frame 
hives in preference. He also shows 
the advantages of association and co- 
operation and, in addition, advises as 
to the location of the apiary. Ad- 
dress him or the Beekeeping Exten- 
sion Specialist, Mr. E. S. Prevost, at 
Clemson College, S. C. 


Pennsylvania Beekeeping Law 

Pennsylvania has passed Bill No. 
863, for the prevention, control and 
eradication of diseases among bees. 
This law permits the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to establish quarantines to 
control shipment of bees into or 
within the State. The Chief Apiary 
Adviser is to examine all queen-rear- 
ing apiaries twice each summer. Ev- 
ery beekeeper rearing queens for sale 
must apply for inspection. 

Besides, Section 9 orders that, af- 
ter July 1, 1923, it will be unlawful 
to keep bees in any other than a mod- 
ern movable-frame hive, which per- 
mits every comb to be examined to 
determine the presence of. bee dis- 
ease. The attention of those of our 
friends in Europe, who still support 
and recommend the use of skeps or 
box hives, is called to this regulation, 
which already exists in several coun- 
tries. The day is not far distant 
when they will realize themselves 
that it is as good a measure as that 
of compulsory vaccination or inocula- 
tion against contagious diseases in 
human beings. 

The text of the Pennsylvania law 
may be secured by those interested, 
by addressing the State Chief Apiary 
Adviser, Chas. N. Greene,Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


A Newspaper Story 

“Stung 4,000 Times! —At 85, Dr. 
C. C. Miller, of Marengo, IIl., looks 
back on 59 years of successful bee- 
keeping. He had tried fourteen dif- 
ferent kinds of work before that. In 
1861 his wife caught a swarm of bees 
and hived them in a sugar barrel. Dr. 
Miller became so interested that he 
made beekeeping his life work. Now 
he. sells 20,000 pounds of section 
honey yearly and is worth nearly 
$2,000,000. He has been stung 4,000 
times, has become immune from bee 
sting, and has invented a successful 
treatment which brings him a consid- 
erable income.”—LaCrosse . Leader- 
Press, April 13. 

The above clipping was sent to us 
by Mr. C. F. Lang, of LaCrosse, with 
the question: “Where do they get 
such news?” Echo answers, Where? 
Where did you get this, Mr. LaCrosse 
Leader-Press? 

Is it possible to put so many false- 
hoods in so small a space? This is 
just silly, but when they exercise 
their ingenuity in trying to create ill- 
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feelings between nations, as some 
publishers are doing all the time, 
ought they not to be punished as 
criminals? Many people are inclined 
to believe as gospel truth everything 
they read in the “paper.” Yet there 
is probably “more fiction than truth” 
in the statements of the average 
newspaper, and whenever a piece of 
news looks too fanciful, better dis- 
credit it till it is proved. 


The Miller Fund 


Don’t forget the C. C. Miller Me- 
morial subscription. We will publish 
the list in July. 


Changing Styles of Hives 


In spite of the fact that we wrote 
persistently that it is not advisable to 
change one’s style of hives, when suc- 
cessful, we get letters almost daily 
asking advice about it and showing 
that the writers of those letters are 
desirous of adopting the deeper 
frame. Let us repeat, here again, 
that there are plenty of very success- 
ful men who use small, shallow hives 
and manage to overcome the difficul- 
ties which they present. At this time, 
especially, when hive material is so 
very high in price, we cannot advise 
any one to cast aside his outfit, un- 
less he is actually unsuccessful with 
it. Economy is at the bottom of the 
pyramid of success. 

We do not wish it understood, how- 
ever that the box-hive beekeepers 
should retain the old gums, boxes, 
skeps, etc. It is imperative for the 
beekeeper to control his apiary and 
to be able to examine every hive 
thoroughly as often as possible. This 
cannot be done with the immovable- 
frame hives, whether they be modern 
hives, with the combs built crooked in 
them, or skeps, or plain boxes. A 
movable-frame hive with crooked 
combs is worse than the old box or 
gum. But there is no excuse what- 
ever for crooked combs, in these days 
of comb foundation. The removal of 
the excess of drone combs which the 
movable frame hive permits, is a 
sufficient economy to pay for the cost 
of a very expensive hive.—C. P. D. 


About Changing Hives 


There are times when I find it nec- 
essary to disagree with the boss. The 
above editorial by C. P. Dadant ap- 
plies to the man who is well estab- 
lished and who has full equipment for 
a particular system of honey produc- 
tion. In my opinion it does not apply 
to the beginner who has started with 
the wrong hive and who expects to 
extend his apiaries. There is room 
for a difference of opinion as to 
which style of hive is best , and the 
one which is best for one person 
might not always be best for another. 
in my own case I started beekeeping 
with the eight-frame Langstroth hive 
and found that it paid me to change 
to the ten-frame, even after I had a 
full outfit of' equipment for a fair- 
sized apiary. Later I again changed 
& good-sized apiary from the ten- 
trame hive to the deeper frame, and 
believe that this paid also, because of 
the saving in time and labor in ma- 
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nipulation. As a producer of ex- 
tracted honey I am very sure that I 
secured enough larger crops with the 
ten-frame hives than I did with the 
smaller ones to make it pay. The 
difference in the crop secured be- 
tween the ten-frame hives and the 
larger ones was not so noticeable as 
the saving in labor in manipulation. 
I must: add, however, that supplies 
were cheaper then than now.— 
a & ®. 


Opening the Hive 


Let us say that we do not agree at 
all with those of our friends who 
think that the opening of a hive while 
the bees are at work will disturb the 
colony sufficiently to make it lose a 
day’s harvest. If a colony of Italian 
bees is properly handled, it may be 
opened, examined and closed, with 
very little disturbance. Many experi- 
enced beekeepers will agree with us 
in stating that field bees often start 
for the field from an open hive, with- 
out apparently being at all disturbed. 


Removal of Drone Comb 


In most of the northern tempera- 
ture latitudes, the month of May is 
the proper one to remove arone 
combs from the hives that have more 
than desired. At this time, there is 
less honey in the hive, than before or 
after. The temperature is usually 
right to examine the celonies. Drone 
combs, in undesirable spots, should 
be cut out and pieces of worker 
combs of the same size inserted in 
their place. If worker comb is se- 
cured from colonies that have died 
during the winter it may be used for 
that purpose, by cutting it so as to 
fit closely in the place of the removed 
drone comb. If a neat job is done 
the joint will be hardly perceptible, 
after the bees have repaired the dam- 
age. If wires or twine are used to 
hold the comb in place, they may usu- 
ally be removed within a week, for if 
the bees cover the combs thus repaired 
they will soon fix them up. Comb 
foundation is not so desirable as built 
comb, for this patching work, for it 
is less readily adjustable. If comb 
foundation is used, it may be best to 
remove entire combs, and this is not 
always advisable. But it is well to 
remove a comb entirely when it is 
mainly drone comb. 

Dr. Brunnich, of Switzerland, tells 
us that, in order to secure as large 
and useful males as possible, he be- 
lieves in allowing the bees to rebuild 
their drone combs every few years, 
for he says, and will show us, in a 
coming contribution, that drone 
combs are much more quickly soiled 
and thickened, by drones, than 
worker combs of similar age, by the 
breeding of workers. 


Selling Honey in the City 

We have before us a survey of the 
extracted honey trade in the city of 
Baltimore, prepared by the “Balti- 
more News.” It is interesting for 
several reasons. In the first place, it 
shows very plainly that honey is no 
longer a staple product as it was once. 
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In the second place, it shows that ex- 
tracted honey is coming to be recog- 
nized by the brand under which it is 
sold, the same as other package prod- 
ucts. 

The following packages were found 
offered by Baltimore grocerymen: 

“Airline,” put up by the Root Com- 
pany. 

“H. & H.,” Hoffman & Hauck, 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 

“Miss North,” Geneseo Jam Kitch- 
ens, Geneseo, N. Y. 

“Premier,’” Francis H. Leggett Co., 
New York. . 

“Pure Brand,’ C. H. Weber, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Sunbeam,” Austin Nichols & Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“Tea Garden,” Pacific Coast Syrup 
Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

An interesting portion of the re- 
port is the list of 68 retail grocery 
stores that carry NO honey. Only 17 
carry “Airline’’ and 15 carry Weber’s 
“Pure Brand.” Two stores carry 
“Premier’”’ and four others each carry 
honey from one of the others listed. 

From the above it is apparent that 
but for the bottler, honey would 
hardly be available to the housewife 
in the city of Baltimore. With 68 
retail stores which do not carry honey 
it is still apparent that honey is not 
available to the large number of fam- 
ilies who depend upon those stores 
for their supply. 

This report should open our eyes 
to the fact that the marketing of our 
product has been neglected too long 
and that unless more effort is ex- 
pended in this direction our industry 
will not prosper as it should. 

Baltimore is probably representa- 
tive of conditions in most of the 
cities of the eastern States. We 
hardly need fear an over supply when 
more than half of the stores are with- 
out honey on their shelves. Under 
present-day conditions the housewife 
depends upon the grocer to supply 
her table, and unless he has a product 
in stock, she goes without. 

From the above report it is very 
evident that there is an unlimited 
market for several times the honey 
now produced, if proper attention is 
paid to getting the product before 
the consumer. 


Colorado Teaches Beekeeping 


The College of Agriculture at Ft. 
Collins has recently provided for a 
two-year course in apiculture, com- 
bined with poultry raising, small 
fruit culture or gardening. Prof. C. 
R. Jones, of the Entomology Depart- 
ment, is in charge of the course. 
Twenty-one students have already 
registered for the course, six of whom 
are regular students and the others 
vocational men. 


The 1919 Honey Crop 


Preliminary figures issued by the 
Census Bureau estimate the total 
honey crop for the U. S. in 1919 at 
49,100,000 pounds, with a value of 
$12,800,000. Considering that bees 
in cities are not counted, this prob- 
ably approaches the actual figure. 
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J HONEY PRODUCTION COSTS 
By M. G. Dadant 


How many of us have given care- 
ful consideration to the costs of pro- 
duction of honey under individual 
circumstances? Probably a majority 
even of large producers only know 
whether they are making headway or 
facing loss, without a comprehensive 
system of accounting which will give 
actual profit or loss, including all the 
items such as interest on investment, 
depreciation, etc. 

Naturally, if the beekeeper is not 
making much over interest on his in- 
vestment, it will be better for him to 
place his capital in some safe inter- 
est-bearing investment and spend his 
time in a more leisurely fashion than 
does the busy beeman in the height 
of a prolonged honey season. 

Mr. Frank Rauchfuss has recently 
prepared some tentative figures cov- 
ering the season of 1920, which 
should be of interest. They are as 
follows: 


Cost of Extracted Honey production 
in Colorado and Adjoining States 
Season of 1920 
Basis 500 Colonies in Four Yards 

Equipment— Spring, 1920 
500 colonies bees in 1-story 

10-frame dovetailed hives, 

metal roof cover and in- 

ner cover, frames with 
full sheets wired foundation 

Me OE ocaucnndencewas $6,000.00 
50 1-story 10-frame hives, 

frames with full sheets 


foundation, wired, at 

ET ceieiiisthneiinas aiecakecnamcueie 287.50 
1,500 extracting bodies with 

combs, complete, at $3.75 5,625.00 
8-frame power extractor... 150.00 
Peterson Capping melter_-_ 20.00 
Steam Uncapping Knife__- 4.75 
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Honey Straining Apparatus 10.00 
150-gallon Honey Tank-_-_- 20.00 
Fairbanks Scale _..._____ 20.00 
Hershiser Wax Press ____-_ 41.70 
Miscellaneous Tools and. 
Fences for Out Yards _.. 150.00 
Buildings— 
Extracting and Honey House 600.00 
Storage for Extracting Sup- 
RY cen a ns 400.00 
Vebicles— 
One Ford Truck _________ 900.00 


Total Investment in Busi- 
MR a ientamitaad cated $14,228.95 

Overhead Expenses 

6 per cent Interest on In- 


vestment, less 2nd year_. 853.74 
10 per cent Depreciation on 

Buildings, etc. ... .___- 1,422.90 
Insurance on Buildings and 

eee 200.00 
10 per cent Winter Loss on. 

5-year average __.__ 600.00 
Salary of Owner 8 months 

at $200 per month ____- 1,600.00 
2 Helpers, 3 months at $80 

per month (without 

EE IR ae ea 480.00 
Expenses of running Truck 

for 6 months, at $40_._._. 240.00 
Location Rent for 4 Yards 80.00 

0 ee ee $5,476.64 


Another set of figures for comb- 
honey production, based on 8-frame 
hives, is as follows: 

Equipment value— 

500 Colonies of Bees in 1- 

story 8-frame Hives, on 

full sheets of Foundation, 

Metal Covers and Inner 

Covers, at $10 per colony$5,000.00 
50 1-story Hives for In- 

crease, full wired sheets 

of Foundation, at $5.25 

per hive 

















Wild thyme. Thymus Serphyllum. 


May 
2,000 Comb-honey Supers, 
made up and painted, 
without sections, at $1 
NIE: hs dn ths inn dh hbehatleds sh Ah beacons 2,000.00 
Miscellaneous small Items 
(escapes, smokers, veils, 
etc.), and fences _____- 100.00 
Buildings— 
Honey House -__-.__---- 600.00 
Storage House for supers 
| 400.00 
Vehicles— 
One Ford Truck _._____-- 900.00 
A) ee $9,262.50 
Overhead Expenses 
6 per cent Interest on In- 
WINING cont icinn ne ant 555.75 
Depreciation, 10 per cent on 
0 Pr 926.25 
7 per cent Winter Loss (on 
a 5-year average) ____-_- 350.00 
Insurance on Equipment, 
Bees and Honey ----_--- 187.25 


Salary of Owner as Man- 

ager, 8 months at $200___1,600.00 
One Helper for 4 months 

at $25 per week (with- 


4, @ Ss 425.00 
Location Rent for 4 bee- 

gS a 80.00 
Expense of running Truck 

for 6 months at $40__._. 240.00 

RN dk ee he aoe $4,364.25 


‘In extracted honey production the 
total investment is approximately $30 
per colony, including all equipment 
necessary for handling the bees dur- 
ing the whole year. For comb honey, 
the investment would only be a little 
less than $20 per colony. 

These figures cannot be far from 
correct, assuming that the beekeeper 
had started in the spring of 1920 
with new hives bought at market 
prices. 

Overhead Expenses a 

There will probably be more criti- 
cism of his figures on the overhead 
expenses. To stand the test of in- 
come tax officials, the item of depre- 
ciation would have to be split up and 
different rates charged on buildings, 
bees, equipment, supplies and truck. 

Some may object to deductions for 
winter loss, since these are made up 
in. spring by the help hired and 
charged. ; 

The expenses of running truck 
are certainly not too high. Nor is the 
item of rental for locations. In the 
central western States it would be 
necessary to have more locations for 
the same number of yards, which 
would increase the labor, truck ex- 
pense, location expense, etc. 

On the other hand, Mr. Rauchfuss 
has omitted taxes on his investment, 
and suggests also that there should 
be some provision covering disease, 
losses from theft, renewal of stock 
through purchase of queens, feeding 
of bees, and moving operations. 

Profits and Losses : 

Taking the above .figures of in- 
vestment and expenses as a basis and 
figuring extracted honey at 15 cents 
per pound, comb honey at $7, $6.50 
and $5.50 per case, according to 
grade, and beeswax at 88 cents per 
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pound, the profit and loss account 
would stand something like this: 
Extracted Honey 
Average 40 lbs. per colony— 
Loss $2,680.38 
per colony— 
Loss $1,981.62 
per colony— 
Loss $ 482.88 
per colony— 
Profit $1,502.96 
Comb Honey 
Average of 20 lbs. per colony— 
Loss $1,943.08 
Average of 30 lbs. per colony— 
Loss $733.27 
Average of 40 lbs. per colony— 
Profit $478.09 
Average of 48 lbs. per colony— 
Profit $1,448.15 

In other words, it would take a 
100-pound per-colony production of 
extracted honey to net the producer 
as much as a 48-pound per-colony 
production of comb honey, figuring 
all supplies at the prices prevailing 
when the 1920 crop was harvested. 

Just whether 500 colonies in 8- 
frame hives would be able to pro- 
duce 48 pounds or more per colony 
while 500 colonies in 10-frame hives 
were producing 100 pounds per col- 
ony would be a much mooted ques- 
tion. Likely much would depend 
upon location, management, and the 
man, 

It would be interesting if some of 
our subscribers could give us their 
figures on costs as actually in opera- 
tion. It is a question which has been 
too long neglected by the average 
beekeeper. 


Average 50 lbs. 
Average 70 lbs. 
Average 100 lbs. 


SCARIFYING SWEET CLOVER 


If unhulled sweet clover seed is 
planted it is likely to remain in the 
ground from one to three years be- 
fore it grows. In the case of a small 
field sowed by the associate editor, 
few plants came up the season fol- 
lowing, but the third spring there ap- 
peared a good stand. Even though 
the seed is hulled, much of it will 
not grow unless it is scarified The 
object of scarifying is to scratch the 
hard cover so that water can pene- 
trate and thus start germination. 
Where large quantities of seed are 
to be scarified a machine is used for 
ihe purpose, but it often happens that 
one will have a small quantity of the 
eed which could hardly be _ put 
through such a machine, even though 
ne was within reach. 

It is easy to hull and scarify small 
quantities of seed by wrapping 2 
block of wood with sandpaper and 
rubbing the seed between the block 
and a cement floor. No expensive 
equipment is necessary, as a sheet of 
sandpaper can be had for a trifle, and 
‘ cement floor is nearly always at 
hand. 


HOW SMALL A COLONY MAY BE 
WINTERED? 


In _the March number of the 
American Bee Journal you have a 
Statement under the above head. In 
early May, 1920, I came across a hive 
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which in some way had been left in a 
12-frame hive with only three combs 
in it, and without a division board. 
It wintered well and, remember, dur- 
ing the severe winter of 1919-20. 
The hive was one of four wintered 
outside in a quadruple wintering 
case, and the hives packed in forest 
leaves. 
The Pan to Settle Swarms 

For twenty or more years, I have 
had no doubt that a pan, or any 
other noise that would drown the 
sound of the queen flying, would 
bring the bees down. The reason is 
that they lose the evidence that the 
queen is still with them. Probably 
some one will try to shoot this all to 
pieces—go ahead. 

R. F. Holterman. 
Canada. 


WILD THYME IN NEW YORK 
By J. E. Crane 


No less than seven different names 
are given this plant, mentioned on 
page 53 of the American Bee Jour- 
nal for February, not one of which 
would seem to be correct. 

I became acquainted with this 
plant some years ago while inspect- 
ing bees in the southwest part of 
Vermont, where the beekeepers 
called it “horse-mint,” still another 
name for it. I was so much inter- 
ested in it that I brought some of it 
home and set in my back yard, where 
I could watch its behavior and get 
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some estimate of its value for bees. 
The account given it in this article 
appears to be quite true except the 
name. It surely grows on the poor- 
est gravely soils and yields an abund- 
ance of honey of fine quality, where 
very little other surplus honey is to 
be had. Mr. Merwin states that bees 
do not winter as well on this honey as 
on clover. I presume this is true, as 
it appears to be of lighter body. This 
may be from the fact that it is gath- 
ered the latter part of summer while 
clover honey is stored early and has 
the entire summer to ripen in. 


The quality of the honey is cer- 
tainly fine, fully equal, I believe, to 
clover, but quite distinct in flavor. 

Believing this plant was likely to 
prove of considerable value, as it 
spread over waste land and unpro- 
ductive pastures, I felt that it should 
be correctly named, and showed 
some of the dry stalks to a local bot- 
anist, who thought it wild thyme, and 
I think I gave it this name in writing 
to some bee journal; but I was not 
satisfied, and later, when I had some 
of the flowers, I sent some to John H. 
Lovell, of Maine, and he pronounced 
it “wild marjoram.” I also gave some 
of the flowers to my neighbor, who is, 
perhaps, one of the best botanists of 
this state, and he said the correct 
common name was “Wild Marjoram,” 
and the botanical name Origanum 
vulgare. So we conclude it is not 
wild thyme at all, but wild marjoram, 














Wild marjoram. 





Origanum vulgare. 
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a near relative of the wild thyme, but 
none the less valuable. 

Gray’s Manual describes it 
fectly as wild marjoram. 

One statement in this article inter- 
ested me greatly, that the farmers 
keep their cows on pastures covered 
with this plant in summer, for I had 
the impression it was of little value 
for cattle or sheep and farmers re- 
garded it as a pest. If it should prove 
a good forage plant as well as a good 
honey plant it should add much to the 
unproductive pastures of New Eng- 
land, and other sections of like soils. 
I have hesitated about putting it 
where it would spread over my neigh- 
bor’s land to his injury. Where it 
has become well established it seems 
to spread with considerable rapidity. 
Presumably the birds carry the seed, 
which are quite small, to new loca- 
tions. It looks now as_ though it 
would cover a large territory in New 
_ England and New York in time and 
prove of great value to beekeepers; 
but let us all recognize it by its 
right name, wild marjoram. 


per- 


CORRECT NAME FOR THE WILD 
THYME 


A Reply to Mr. Crane 
By Frank C. Pellett 


The plant which was described on 
page 53 of our February issue, to 
which Mr. Crane refers, is correctly 
named “wild thyme,” the. scientific 
name of which is Thymus Serpyl- 
lum. Wild marjoram, (Origanum 
vulgare) is a near relative of the 
thyme and there seems to be much 
confusion in regard to the two plants. 
Undoubtedly the specimens sent by 
Mr. Crane to Lovell were marjoram, 
while the plant we describe is thyme. 
Both were introduced from Europe 
and both are found in New England 
and New York. Since there has been 
so much confusion regarding not 
only thyme and marjoram but also 
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Pennyroyal. 
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other related plants, such as savory 
and pennyroyal, we have referred the 
matter to Dr. Trelease, botanist of 
the University of Illinois, and asked 
him to help present the matter in such 
a way as to make clear the differ- 
ences. Doctor Trelease has kindly 
sent the photographs and drawings, 
which appear herewith. By referr- 
ing to the photographs of the plants 
it will be noted that they are more or 
less similar in appearance and _ it 
would, perhaps, be difficult to deter- 
mine from the photograph alone, in 
every case, which plant a particular 
specimen might be. However, in the 
drawings, Doctor MTrelease has 
sketched the differences in the leaves 
and flowers so that one should have 
no difficulty in making a correct iden- 
tification. 

Regarding thyme, Doctor Trelease 
writes as follows: 

“In Europe Thymus _ Serpyllum, 
the classic thyme, occurs in a number 
of forms which have been considered 
as distinct species by some botanists. 
One group of these has the square 
stems hairy all around; another has 
the hairs on opposite sides of the 
stem, not immediately below the 
leaves but breaking joint with them. 
Your plant is of this group, and ap- 
pears to be the variety ovatus, which 
does not produce sterile runners such 
as we are accustomed to seeing on 
thyme, and grows as much as a foot 
and a half high.”’ 

While all four of these plants are 
of interest to the beekeeper as 
sources of nectar, it is probable that 
the thyme is most important since it 
is present over a sufficient area to 
furnish a liberal amount of surplus 
honey in several localities. 


LARGE HIVES 
By E. S. Miller 


Speaking of large hives, we tried 
this year, as 


an experiment, with 








Mentha. Pulegium. 


1 
2. Summer Savory. Saturei hortensis. 


4. Thyme. 


Thymus Serpyllum. 


May 


about 40 colonies, the plan of giving 


‘the queen the range of two 10-frame 


hive-bodies, placing an excluder and 
supers above. In the light of this ex- 
periment, I am not recommending the 
plan. Picking out a quart or more 
of queen-cells every eight or ten days 
for six weeks was not to my liking, 
especially since it required the exam- 
ination of twenty combs in each hive. 
And then to find that a swarm had es- 
caped from nearly every hive and 
that one-third or more of the colo- 
nies had become queenless, somewhat 
dampened my enthusiasm for this 
method of “swarm prevention.” 
Indiana. 


“WHO PAYS THE FIDDLER?” 
By E. C. Shoemaker 


During the past two or three years 
the cost of equipment and supplies 
has become a very important factor 
for the progressive beekeeper to take 
into consideration when trying to 
determine what price he should place 
on his crop of honey. Five or ten 
years ago this question was just as 
important, as the relations between 
market on product and investment in 
equipment and supplies were not 
greatly different in ration from fig- 
ures prevailing during the two-year 
period ending about July 1, 1920. 
During the years 1918 and 1919 the 
increase in cost of supplies was of 
no great consequence to the average 
small producer as the steady increase 
in wholesale and retail honey mar- 
kets enabled him to market his crop 
at a reasonable profit, even though, 
in some cases he was branded as a 
profiteer by the buying public; this 
condition, however, not being in evi- 
dence a great deal until the year just 
closed. 

The year of 1920 opened up bright 
with promise for all lines of business, 
and beekeepers everywhere looked 
forward to an especially remunera- 
tive season. The first six months in 
almost every line were record break- 
ing, and neither: the business inter- 
ests nor the public in general realized 
we were on the crest of the “Wave 
of Prosperity,’ and, therefore, the 
slump came unexpectedly and caught 
manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers 
and jobbers in many: instances with 
high-priced stocks on hand. The 
whole problem of merchandising re- 
solved itself into one question, “Who 
pays the fiddler?” Many manufac- 
turers wisely chose to dispose of part 
of their high-priced stocks before the 
close of 1920 and revalued their re- 
maining stocks on the basis of mar- 
ket or below rather than at cost, thus 
assuming part of the loss themselves 
and only passing part of the balance 
to the consumer as the market stead- 
ily declined. ; 

This article owes its inception to 
the arguments used in recent adver- 
tisements appearing in the American 
Bee Journal and Gleanings defending 
the policy of manufacturers of bee 
supplies in their failure to reduce their 
prices for the season of 1921. One 
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prominent manufacturer pleads his 
failure to advance price in 1920 as a 
reason for maintaining practically the 
same schedule of prices for 1921. In 
my humble judgment this argument 
is a little short on logic, for it would 
have only reflected good business 
judgment to advance prices when the 
market and wage scale were both in- 
dulging in a “balloon ascension.”’ On 
the other hand, I very seriously ques- 
tion the advisability or justice of at- 
tempting to maintain a high selling 
price in the face of declining com- 
modity prices and an inevitable ad- 
justment of the wage scale. This 
same manufacturer states that lum- 
ber prices are no cheaper than July 
or August, 1920. 


I am working under a little handi- 
cap, as I do not know just what kinds 
and grades of lumber supply manu- 
facturers use. This matter interested 
me greatly, even though I am not ac- 
tively in the market for supplies, and 
I have accordingly assembled some 
data on prices which I believe will 
prove to be of interest to all of my 
fellow beekeepers. I will not burden 
the reader with a recital of percent- 
ages and will only state that these 
figures bear out my contention that 
the present trend of the market is 
steadily downward. It is true, of 
course, that this may stop at any 
time, but up to the present time a 
steady decline has been in evidence, 
in fact most of vhe prices presented 
in the appended table have been 
shaded since January 1. California 
sugar pine and Northern white pine 
prices have not suffered so much of 
a cut as the other woods in common 
use, but reduction in price has also 
hit these two woods, and there has 
been some recession in prices since 
the high point of 1920. 


their higher priced stocks, making 
ready cash available for purchase of 
materials on a lower price level, 
which in turn can be disposed of to 
the consumer at a price level below 
last year’s figures. 


If manufacturers of equipment 
have the advancement of the industry 
at heart, now is the time to do a little 
missionary work; in other words, sac- 
rifice a little ; do not ask the bee- 
keeper to stand more than his share 
of the loss during the period of re- 
adjustment. Co-operation now be- 
tween man facturers, jobbers and 
producer will put our business where 
it should be; yes, where it must be, 
to succeed. 


Since the organization of our 
County Association, the writer has 
consistently advocated co-operation 
among our members, both as to the 
purchase of equipment and supplies 
and also in the sale of our crops. 
Some opposition has arisen each year 
to the suggestion of co-operative pur- 
chase of supplies that has its origin 
in the preference of individual bee- - 
keepers for some one particular 
brand of equipment. Our State Api- 
arist has, I believe, been making a 
very systematic canvass of the State 
in the interest of co-operation, which 
will undoubtedly result in placing this 
very important matter before the 
rank and file for thoughtful consid- 
eration. 


Manufacturers will no doubt prefer 
to deal with Associations rather than 
individuals, because of the fact that 
large orders on a cash or sound credit 
basis can be handled more econom- 
ically and with a minimum amount of 
trouble as compared with smaller or- 
ders from individuals of unknown 
credit. The saving thus effected will 
inevitably find its way back through 
the Association to the individual pur- 
chaser. Let the good work go on, 








Calyx and leaf of wild marjoram. 
vulgare. 


Origanum 


ment that hives and supplies for 1921 
are to be made out of higher priced 
lumber than the previous year’s 
stock. If the figures quoted in cir- 
culars sent out by distributors are 
correct, we cannot help but wonder 
what price was paid for stock in 
1917, 1918 and 1919, and what rela- 
tion they bear to prices asked in 
those years for equipment. The cir- 
culars referred to above also convey 
the information that their lumber 
supply :aust be purchased at least a 
year in advame in order to he prop- 
erly seasoned at time of manufacture. 
The writer has been in the employ of 


Base a nationally known sash, door and 


Cypress—Cincinnati, Ohio. 











inly 1, a Po a millwork house for upwards of 15 but until we are thoroughly organ- 
7 $135.00 $140.00 $117.00 $12700 Years, _who purchases annually sev- ized, the individual purchaser should 
Selects ........ 125.00 130.00 103.00 112.00 eral million feet of lumber for manu- not be unduly penalized while he is 
Sila e.=5..-.. 90.00 110.00 67.00 L facture into millwork, and do not being taught the value of co-opera- 
se — fe Se 47-03 «S000 ~«susually find it necessary to keep lum-_ tion. 


Basswood, F. O. B. Mill.. 
Michigan Points 


ber in piles for a greater period than 
four to six months. 


The prices quoted by these two 


_ Se manufacturers have always been 
ee ee $135.00 to $140.00 $145.00 to $150.00 pretty close together, but compari- 
Selects aakiieie 120.00 to 125.00 130.00 to 135.00 son of their arguments at the pres- 

o. Eijeone A to ' J to .' ; ; 
i. 700010 75.00 78.00te 90.00 Cnt time shows one of them basing 


January 1. 1921 


costs on 1920 market and the other 


’ 4-4 node on a. a anticipating 1921 prices on lumber as 
ee .00 to $120.00 .00 to J ; : ; ; ; 
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Selects 


July 1, 1920 B&BTR “C” “D” 


The writer is familiar with manu- 
facturing problems to a sufficient ex- 
tent to realize that there are many 
things that the consumer cannot com- 
prehend, but that does not alter the 
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The other manufacturer bases his 
appeal for sympathy on the state- 


Some of our local retailers seem to be 
keenly alive to this fact and have put 
on “discount sales,” thus disposing of 


Iowa. 











Leaves and calyx of Thyme. 


Thymus Serpyl- 
lum. 


A varietal form. 
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THE DEMAREE METHOD OF 
SWARM PREVENTION 


Much has been written concerning 
the Demaree method of swarm pre- 
vention and numerous modifications 
have appeared. Since many of the 
younger generation of beekeepers 
seem somewhat confused as to just 
what the method is, we reproduce 
herewith Mr. Demaree’s original de- 
scription, which was published in the 
American Bee Journal on April 21, 
1892. Some modification of this plan 
is in very general use among bee- 
keepers who use the Langstroth hive: 


How to Prevent Swarming 


By G. W. Demaree 


When discussing this subject the 
temptation to argue the question, 
rather than to rely upon a simple de- 
scription of the manipulation resort- 
ed to, to accomplish the object in 
view, is very great. So many api- 
arists have imbibed the idea that 
some sort of contraction of the 
brood-nest is essential to the produc- 
tion of comb honey, if not the ex- 
tracted article, that any new discov- 
ery that runs counter to this idea of 
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contraction meets a deaf ear, if not 
open opposition. 

Let me say, once for all, that when 
a new discovery is applied to an old 
system, it often becomes necessary to 
revise the old system to accommodate 
it to the newly-applied discovery. 
These remarks apply not exclusively 
to the old system of bee-culture, but 
to all systems pertaining to all indus- 
tries. Those persons who are deter- 
mind to stick to the old paths of the 
past, are not in position to profit by 
any new discovery; and this essay is 
not written for that class of readers. 


When your apiary is as large as 
you want it, what would you give to 
be able by a simple, practical manip- 
ulation at the beginning of the 
swarming season, to hold all your 
colonies in full strength of working 
and breeding force steadily through 
the entire honey harvest? You can 
do it beyond a doubt, by practicing 
my new system of preventing swarm- 
ing; and if you have the ingenuity to 
apply proper management to suit the 
new condition, your surplus yield will 
be larger than by any other method 
heretofore made known to the pub- 
lic. 

















Pennyroyal. Mentha Pulegium, 
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I have practiced the new system 
largely for the past two seasons, and 
my surplus yield was never so large, 
though it is well known that the past 
two seasons were not above the av- 
erage as honey-yielding seasons. 

As I have already intimated, my 
plan of preventing swarming, and en- 
tirely preventing increase, is accom- 
plished by one single manipulation 
right at the commencement of 
swarming. Only one hive and its 
outfit is used for each colony. Any 
system that requires a divided condi- 
tion of the colony, using two or more 
hives, is not worthy of a thought. 

In my practice, I begin with the 
strongest colonies and transfer the 
combs containing brood from the 
brood-chamber to an upper story 
above the queen excluder. One comb 
containing some unsealed brood and 
eggs is left in the brood-chamber as 
a start for the queen. I fill out the 
brood-chamber with empty combs, 
and I have a full outfit for my apiary. 
But full frames of foundation may 
be used in the absence of drawn 
combs. 

When the manipulation is com- 
plete, the colony has all of its brood 
with the queen, only its condition is 
altered. The queen has a new 
brood-nest below the excluder, while 
the combs of brood are in the center 
of the super, with the sides filled out 
with empty combs above the queen 
excluder. 


In 21 days all the brood will be’ 


hatched out above the excluder, and 
the bees will begin to hatch in the 
hatcher out above the excluder, and 
so a continuous succession of young 
bees is well sustained. 

If my object is to take the honey 
with the extractor, I tier up with a 
surplus of extracting combs as fast 
as the large colony needs the room 
to store surplus. Usually, the combs 
above the excluder will be filled with 
honey by the time all the bees are 
hatched out, and no system is as sure 
to give one set of combs full of 
honey for the extractor in the very 
poorest seasons; and if the season is 
propitious, the yield will be enormous 
under proper management. 

The great economy of this system 
is, all the colonies will produce as 
nearly alike as can well be—a condi- 
tion of things that never occurs in 
any apiary swayed by the swarming 
impulse. If my object is fancy comb 
honey, I tier the section cases on the 
super that contains the brood, and 
push the bees to start all the combs 
they can; at the close of the season 
I extract the honey from the combs 
in the super, and feed it back to 
properly prepared colonies to have 
the partly-filled sections completed. 
The nicest honey in sections that I 
ever produced was obtained in this 
way. 

To feed back successfully requires 
as much experience as any other 
work connected with the art of pro- 
ducing honey, but the theme is too 
broad for a place in this connection. 

The system above described works 
perfectly if applied immediately af- 
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ter a swarm issues. The only differ- 
ence in the manipulation in this case 
is, that no brood or eggs are left in 
the brood-nest, where the swarm is 
hived back. 


THE DEMAREE PLAN 
By E. S. Miller 


The “Demaree Swarm Prevention,” 
as described in the December number, 
page 425, apparently is not the Dem- 
aree plan at all. A number of years 
ago, being rich in inexperience, I 
tried with about fifty colonies, this 
scheme mentioned by the gentleman 
from Shanghai. My notion was that 
by putting the old queen above an 
excluder with a frame of brood and 
empty combs, and allowing the young 
queen to emerge below, the colony 
might thus be requeened. Well, the 
result was that in nearly every case, 
later examination showed that not 
only was the young queen missing, 
but, also, a weakened condition of 
the colony indicated that swarming 
had occurred. Over ten years’ use of 
the real Demaree plan has for the 
most part proved satisfactory. 

In the November number, respect- 
ing mating from above an excluder, I 
neglected to state that in order to 
make the plan a success, there must 
be no queen-cells or unsealed brood 
at the time the cell from your breed- 
ing queen is introduced. Do it this 
way: Put the old queen in the lower 
hive-body with one frame of brood, 
filling out with empty combs or foun- 
dation. Next, place a queen-ex- 
cluder, then one or more supers, then 
another excluder, and lastly, at the 
top, the brood. After the brood is 
all sealed and all queen-cells removed 
from the top story, insurt a ripe cell 
from your best breeding queen. Shove 
the upper hive-body slightly forward, 
so that the young queen can get out 
at the back of the hive. The purpose 
of the two excluders with intervening 
supers is to separate the two queens. 
If there is unsealed brood or queen- 
cells the virgin will, in most cases, 
disappear, whether there is an old 
queen in the hive or not, often taking 
with her a swarm. 

The scheme for requeening advo- 
cated by some writers, namely, killing 
the old queen and at once inserting a 
cell, simply will not prove a success 
at any time when conditions are fa- 
vorable for swarming. To be sure, if 
the beekeper comes around a month 
or so later, he is very likely to find 

young queen, but it must not be 
issumed that it will be a queen from 
the choice cell introduced. 


IS HONEY TOO HIGH? 
By T. C. Johnson 


Honey is moving very slowly this 
season and I have made a great deal 
of inquiry of both storekeepers and 
consumers, and every time I get the 
same answer—too high priced. I 
have several customers that used a 
whole case when it was $4 per case 
that have only used one or two sec- 
tions this winter. 
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Grocery keepers that usually sold 
one and two cases per week are not 
selling one a month, and I have one 
store that has not sold one case in 
the last. two months. There is some- 
thing wrong somewhere. Why is 
honey not a staple, the same as syrup? 
I find plenty of syrup in every grocery 
that I visit, but many stores have no 
honey at all, and when asked to buy 
honey they give the same old answer 
—too high in price. Honey is not a 
staple, but a luxury. Honey should 
not be compared to syrup in ‘price for 
it is not compared to honey in quality. 

Before the war when I sold comb 
honey at $4 per case I got my sections 
for $4 and $5 per thousand, now they 
are $22. One thing sure, we _ bee- 
keepers and supply dealers must get 
together somehow and make honey a 
staple in place of a luxury, so that all 
American children can have at least a 
taste of nature’s best sweet. 

I trust that the Honey Producers’ 
League will do something worth while 
to put honey where it belongs, in ev- 
ery American home. 


VARIATION IN DISEASE RESIST- 
ANCE 


By T. A. Myers 


Why not use these differences in 
controlling American foulbrood? 

The behavior of bees, in any respect, 
and under any given conditions, de- 
pends not alone upon those conditions, 
but also upon the stock of their 
mother, the queen. When we con- 
fine ourselves to Italians we can still 
notice those many little differences, in 
the way they work, how they finish 
honey, in wintering, in building up in 
the spring, in accepting a strange 
queen, in robbing, and many other 
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things. These various dispositions 
which individual colonies show, are 
inherited to a greater or less extent. 
But how can these various disposi- 
tions help us in American foulbrood? 

Whenever an individual larva gets 
the germs of this disease, it dies, be 
the colony strong or weak. As 
strong colonies are the most active 
and progressive they are the first to 
get the disease. Therefore keeping 
healthy colonies strong is no protec- 
tion against American foulbrood. 

Take a yard of 100 colonies in an 
American foulbrood district with a 
limited source of infection, as it usu- 
ally is. This method will be especially 
useful in a locality where it is diffi- 
cult to find all the infection and elim- 
inate it. Say one-half of the one hun- 
dred colonies get foul the first year. 
They are shaken and the brood piled 
two or three high to hatch out, and 
raise a queen. In twenty-one days 
this brood is again shaken and the 
infected combs removed. If we have 
done this work properly the yard is 
now free from disease; but have we 
done everything we can to keep it so? 
Yet this is where most beekeepers 
stop. 

Suppose in the fall, when we kill 
all poor queens, we include those 
which got foul, together with the 
queens raised from them, and replace 
with cells from a good queen whose 
bees staid clean. (In no case does 
the queen carry the disease, but she 
does keep on raising bees of the same 
quality and character as before.) 

By working along this line for a few 
years the amount of American foul- 
brood can be greatly reduced. We are 
working in harmony with the law of 
the survival of the fittest, by killing 
those queens which would have died 
if we had not taken the disease away 
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by shaking. We are assuming that 
the beekeeper does not hand the dis- 
ease around by changing combs. 

The beekeeper must buy some 
queens, and as most of the queen- 
breeders are in clean territory and 
have not had the chance to select bees 
along this line, their queens are not 
usually as good along this line as bees 
the beekeeper could select. In other 
words, a larger per cent of colonies 
with queens from a healthy district 
will get American foulbrood from a 
given source of infection than colonies 
of our native Italian stock. This is a 
big chance for some queen breeder 
who has had to discontinue selling be- 
cause of American foulbrood. 


Great ‘progress will never be made 
along most lines without selection for 
that particular quality. Bees that are 
good in some respects are not meces- 
sarily good in every respect, espe- 
cially if they have never been selected 
along those lines. 


To reduce the number of colonies 
that would get American foulbrood 
from any unknown source would be a 
great help where the disease is com- 
mon. This can be accomplished by 
selection. Selection will not keep the 
colony from having the disease after 
it has been brought in and fed to the 
brood. Neither will it help to cure 
American foulbrood. Shaking is the 
remedy after the disease is estab- 
lished in a colony. But prevention is 
better than cure. Selection with this 
quality in mind will bring results 
worth while. 

Idaho. 


EFFECT OF SHIPMENT ON 
QUEENS 


By C. P. Dadant 


Is the shipping and mailing of 
queens injurious to them? This is 
an important question which I dis- 
cussed with Mr. Elton Warner, while 
visiting him in January last. As I 
stated elsewhere, Mr. Warner trans- 
ported hundreds of queens to and 
from Porto Rico, and thousands from 
one apiary to another in Porto Rico 
(in some cases distances of over 50 
miles) and from his South Carolina 
apiaries to his apiaries in western 
North Carolina, a distance of 200 
miles. Since nearly all of these 
queens were of his own rearing, his 
opinion on the decreased value of a 
queen, owing ‘to transportation, is of 
some weight,’ for most of us either 
ship or receive queens, but rarely 
do both. 

If we take up Doolittle’s “Queen 
Rearing,” chapter 21, we find some 
interesting statements concerning the 
decrease in value, as to prolificness, 
of some queens, after a sudden trans- 
lation from a populous hive to a small 
cageand confinement in a small space, 
with additional rough handling, at a 
time when the queen is heavy with 
eggs. Doolittle also quotes Alley’s 
“Handy Book,” which is no longer to 
be purchased. Both of these men, 
who were authorities on queen rear- 
ing, agreed in stating that when a 
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queen’s laying is suddenly inter- 
rupted, she is likely to suffer in her 
future prolificness. Mr. Warner’s 
opinion is that a queen which is long 
confined in a cage may be injured as 
to her prolificness, especially if she 
was laying abundantly when taken. 
Such a queen may be permanently in- 
jured, as far as her personal worker 
progeny’s numbers are concerned, 
though as a mother, of other queens, 
she would transmit the qualities 
which she possessed before her con- 
finement. This agrees so fully with 
the writings of the experts above 
mentioned, and with my own past ex- 
perience that I feel sure there is 
some truth in it. 

The additional experience of Mr. 
Frank C. Pellett may be quoted on 
this matter. Mr. Pellett, in his 
“Practical Queen Rearing,” wrote: 

“Much dissatisfaction arises from 
the sale of breeding queens at high 
prices. The buyer who pays $5 or 
$10 for a breeding queen will too 
often expect too much of her. . 
Queens that have been laying heavily 
suffer seriously from the confinement 
in a small cage and the journey 
through the mails. 

“Buyers should bear in mind that 
old queens which have laid heavily, 
for one or more seasons, cannot be 
expected to repeat their former per- 
formances after a journey by mail. 
Such queens can only be shipped 
safely on combs in a nucleus, where 
they can continue laying lightly for 
some time. Someone has compared 
the sudden checking of the work of 
a laying queen with the shipment of a 
cow, which is a heavy milker, without 
drawing her milk for several days. 
Neither’ can be expected to be as 
good again.” 

To ship a valuable queen, Mr. 
Warner would forward her in a nu- 
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cleus, in which she could continue 
laying to a certain extent. Starting 
from this, since it is the sudden in- 
terruption of heavy laying which is 
objectionable, it follows that there is 
less danger of injury to a young 
queen which has not yet extended her 
laying to its full capacity in a colony. 

Warner says, and the experience 
of leading men strongly supports his 
statement, that the shorter the con- 
finement, the less difficulty there is 
in introduction. Evidently the bees 
are better able than we are to know 
whether the queen given them is in 
good shape. That is why queens that 
are just exchanged from one hive to 
another, in the same apiary, may be 
introduced safely by methods, such 
as the smoke method, which fail ut- 
terly in the introduction of queens 
that have been confined a week or 
more. In the one case their laying 
capacity is absolutely uninjured; in 
the other case, the queen may seem 
at first as unable to lay as an old 
worn-out queen, even though she 
would be quite likely to recuperate 
promptly. That is why we sometimes 
see the bees preparing to supersede a 
queen which has just been given them 
and which has been, perhaps, recom- 
mended as an extra-prolific queen. In 
other words, a queen which is able to 
lay eggs immediately upon introduc- 
tion, in liberal numbers, is more cer- 
tain of safe introduction than one 
= is fatigued and slow to lay, at 

rst. 


This experience, which tallies with 
that of the three master breeders al- 
ready mentioned, also tallies with my 
personal expriences. Let me recall 
something which I have mentioned 
before in this magazine: 


It is a commonly accepted opinion 
that it is impossible to succeed in in- 
troducing a laying queen to a colony 
with drone-laying workers. Yet I 
have never failed in doing so. But, as 
such an introduction is well-nigh un- 
desirable, owing to the worthlessness 
of the drone-laying colony, I never 
risked any valuable queens in this 
operation. When receiving queens 
from Italy and using them to super- 
sede hybrid queens or queens of 
common stock, if I had a drone-laying 
colony, I would select the best, 
among those queens to be killed, and 
introduce her to this worthless stock. 
The queen, fresh from a full colony, 
and in fine laying condition, would 
at once go to work and the bees evi- 
dently respected her for that reason. 

Let it not be understood that travel 
and confinement always damage valu- 
able queens, but such confinement 
and subsequent travel are not desir- 
able. A good way is to confine such 
a queen to a small colony, for a few 
days previous to shipping her. But 
as a rule, young queens, whose laying 
capacity is not yet fully developed, 
are less likely to be injured by travel 
than a queen which is heavy with 
eggs at the time of shipment. 


This may be also the reason why 
the queens which we used to import 
from Italy in small boxes, with two 
combs a few inches square and a 
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retinue of about 50 workers, gave 
better satisfaction than those which 
are sent now-a-days in cages of lim- 
ited space with no comb at all. 
Again, for safe shipping of queens 
at long distances, Mr. Warner sug- 
gests a method which he has tried: 
Make up a strong nucleus a couple of 
days beforehand, with plenty of 
young bees, allowing them a flight so 
as to let all the old field workers re- 
turn to their home. Then place the 
queens to be sent (any number of 
them) securely fastened, in individ- 
ual cages, in a frame, within the cen- 
ter of this nucleus, accompanied by 
only a few bees each, but surrounded 
with the young bees of this strong 


nucleus, to keep them warm and feed. 


them. The combs of the nucleus must 
be old enough and strong enough to 
withstand rough usage and there 
must be an ample amount of good 
honey, or, better yet, sugar syrup. 

The queens sent in this way would 
be kept warm, they would be well 
fed. This would enable the shipping 
of queens earlier in the season than 
is safe to do under present condi- 
tions, when they are sent in cages. A 
nucleus may be boxed so that it will 
be in a pyramidal shape, with a cush- 
ion on the underside and a rope han- 
dle at the top. There is thus no in- 
ducement to lay the box on its side, 
and express shipments would be like- 
ly to arrive safely, more so than mail 
shipments. ; 


But for a very valuable queen, 
Warner is in exact agreement with 
Alley, Doolittle and Pellett, suspend 
the laying gradually and keep the 
queen in nucleus. Ventilation is 
needed, but darkness should accom- 
pany it, as the bees and the queens 
worry much less in darkness than in 
daylight. — 

Mr. Warner told me of having ac- 
companied a shipment of over 200 
queens in a single large package of 
this kind. The package used was an 
ordinary ten-frame hive body. The 
queens, in small and large mailing 
cages, were securely fixed on frames 
hung within the hive body with its 
specially prepared population of bees. 
Ample air circulation was provided 
for, but the inside was made as dark 
as practicable. The queens had a 25- 
mile automobile ride, a two-days’ 
wait for a steamer, a 1,400-mile sea 
voyage, from Porto Rico to Brooklyn, 
a taxicab ride across the Brooklyn 
bridge and up Fifth Avenue, a train 
ride by express 800 miles, with a 
final automobile ride to their new 
home in South Carolina. Most of 
these queens were _ introduced 
promptly, but a few of them were 
placed in a queenless colony and kept 
for about a month. These queens 
were observed once or twice a day, on 
the sea voyage and also while in the 
express car; that is, the outside of 
the package was observed as to sight, 
sound and smell, as well as for tem- 
perature. In this form of shipment 
a small cage is as good as a large one, 
and takes less space; a half dozen ac- 
companying bees better than more. 
Mr. Warner reported the loss as in- 
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consequential, with the total elapsed 
time from caging the queens till their 
release, almost two full weeks. 


MAKING RAPID INCREASE 
By Frank C. Pellett 


The following is an account of an 
experiment with fourteen colonies 
which was designed to test the 
amount of increase and honey that 
could be secured in two seasons. 
Without at any time running the risk 
of weakening the parent colonies to 
the danger point in making increase, 
the first season the colonies were di- 
vided as often as conservative meth- 
ods would permit. The second sea- 
son the colonies were pushed for 
honey production. Swarming was 
prevented as far as possible and no 
artificial divisions were made. At the 
close of the second season we had in- 
creased to 67 colonies in good condi- 
tion for winter, and at pre-war prices, 
sold $700 worth of honey. In addi- 
tion to the increase and honey above 
mentioned we had 180 or more sets 
of new combs drawn, which at $1 
each, would be worth $180. This is 
about half the value at which newly- 
drawn combs in full depth extracting 
frames are usually estimated. We 
also had reserved about $100 worth 
of honey, which had not been ex- 
tracted, for use in starting new colo- 
nies the following season. The total 
net return, in addition to the in- 
crease in bees, was then nearly one 
thousand dollars from 14 colonies in 
two years. 

Right here it should be stated that 
such a result was possible only be- 
cause there happened to be two very 
favorable seasons together. During 
the first season of the experiment, 
there was an almost continuous honey 
flow, which made it easy to increase 
rapidly. Had it been known in the 
beginning that the season would 
prove so extremely favorable, it 
would have been possible to make a 
much larger increase in the number 
of colonies, but we did not at any 
time increase beyond the point of 
safety, in case the honeyflow ceased 
abruptly. The second season proved 
to be one of the best for several 
years, so that the crop was much 
above the average, and very favorable 
for the success of the experiment. 
Given the same favorable advantages, 
a beginner could hardly expect to 
even approximate such a result, al- 
though an expert beekeeper might 
make a better showing. This is not 
written with any intention of claim- 
ing any remarkable result, but rather 
to show the possibilities of beekeep- 
ing when proper attention and favor- 
able conditions are combined. 

Making Increase 

The bees were left in their pack- 
ing cases until after fruit bloom was 
over in May. The colonies had been 
wintered in two-story hives in pack- 
ing cases. The two-story hives gave 
them plenty of room for spring brood 
rearing and the packing cases fur- 
nished them with good protection 
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against the changing weather of 
March and April. Although the 
weather was not as warm as it is 
most years at the season, the packing 
material around the hives made it 
possible for the bees to build up rap- 
idly and the hives were soon full of 
brood and honey. As soon as the 
weather seemed warm enough to 
make it advisable, queen rearing op- 
erations were started, so that we 
were prepared to provide each new 
colony with a queen. Whenever a 
colony became strong enough so that 
it could be divided without leaving it 
too weak, part of the sealed brood 
was faken away and placed on a new 
stand and given a sealed queen cell. 
If the colony had ten frames of brood 
it seemed safe to take four frames 
with the adhering bees and use them 
to start a new colony. By the time the 
queen had emerged and began to lay 
there would be a nice cluster of bees 
and the colony would build up rap- 
idly. If the weather continues favor- 
able it is an easy matter to build up 
a nucleus of only two frames, but if 
there is a sudden check of the honey- 
flow such weak divisions will require 
a lot of nursing to get them through, 
and it miay easily happen that the 
beekeeper will lose much of his newly 
made increase. By taking only such 
an amount of brood as a colony can 
spare without greatly weakening it, 
and if necessary combining the avail- 
able brood from two or more hives, to 
make a nucleus strong enough to 
weather unfavorable conditions, one 
need run little risk of failure. Later 
in the season, when we did not wish 
to lose the time necessary to wait for 
the emergence of queens from sealed 
cells, and the delay in mating, we se- 
cured a supply of laying queens. The 
queens were introduced immediately 
when a division was made, and would 
be laying in a very short time. The 
hives were placed in pairs on cement 
stands, where they were expected 
to remain permanently. Ten-frame 
hives were used, for the most part, 
and in addition to the frames of 
brood taken from the parent hives 
the remaining space would be filled 
with drawn combs, so that the bees 
were not taxed to build combs when 
the colony was weak. Sometimes it 
became necessary to give full sheets 
of foundation because of a lack of a 
sufficient supply of drawn combs, but 
generally we succeeded in getting 
combs drawn above the parent colo- 
nies. 

At the close of the first season we 
had 59 strong colonies from the orig- 
inal 14, and at no time during the 
season had we weakened the colonies 
seriously. In addition to the increase 
of 45 colonies we secured several 
hundred pounds of honey and some- 
thing like forty sets of newly-drawn 
combs. 


The Second Season 
Since it was honey we wanted, in- 
stead of bees, the second season, 
every effort was put forth to make 
the colonies as strong as possible and 
to keep them from swarming. While 
it is impossible to entirely control 
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natural swarming in large apiaries, it 
is considered as: undesirable. If 
some increase is desired, it is much 
better to break up a few colonies and 
make as many as possible from them, 
using the poorest colonies for that 
purpose and giving queens from the 
best stock. Strong colonies are the 
ones that harvest the big crops and 
for this reason the medium or poor 
colonies are the ones to use for in- 
crease. It would be a mistake, of 
course, to breed the queens from 
these inferior stocks. The queens 
should be reared from the colonies 
producing the largest amount of 
honey. 

However, no attempt was made to 
get increase the second year. The 
close of the season found our 59 
colonies increased by natural swarms 
to 67. 

The bees were wintered as before 
and permitted to build up in the same 
manner during early spring. At the 
close of fruit bloom many of the colo- 
nies were getting crowded and re- 
quired some attention to prevent 
them from swarming. When the colo- 
nies had become strong, each was ex- 
amined carefully, and if there was 
any indication of a desire to swarm, 
such as newly-started queen cells, the 
queen was removed with a frame of 
brood and placed in a new hive. A 
second frame containing eggs or 
newly-hatched larve was also. re- 
moved and placed beside the one on 
which the queen was found. The rest 
of the space was filled with drawn 
combs or full sheets of foundation. 
The hive body containing the queen 
was then placed in the same position 
where the hive had been and a queen 
excluder placed over it. The old hive 
was then placed directly over it so 
that the bees could pass freely up and 
down from the old brood-nest to the 
new, but the queen was compelled to 
remain below, where the supply of 
empty combs gave her an abundance 
of room to lay. A few days later, it 
became necessary to remove all queen 
cells from the upper story to prevent 
swarming. 

, Asudden drop in temperature, just 
after lifting the brood above, resulted 
disastrously for a few colonies, since 
the bees went into the upper story 
and left the queen and her newly- 
laid eggs without suitable protection 
below. There is this element of dan- 
ger when it is done too early in the 
season. A better plan is to place a 
super of empty combs directly above 
and to let the queen begin laying in 
this, and later set it below with an 


excluder between the bodies, if the ; 


weather is still cold. 


When the honeyflow began in earn- 
est, the supers of full depth combs 
were set on the hives as fast as the 
bees were ready for them. As soon 
as they showed the least signs of 
crowding, another super was placed, 


so that there was never lack of room _ 


in which to store. No effort was made 
to extract any of the honey until the 
clover flow was nearly over. At that 
time nearly all the colonies were four 
stories high, many were five stories, 
and the best were six stories high, 
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and all were nearly full of brood and 
honey from top to bottom. The 
stronger colonies occupied two 
stories with brood and had four su- 
pers full of honey. About 140 sets of 
new combs were drawn the second 
season. Getting new combs drawn 
during a heavy honeyflow, such as 
this proved to be, is expensive, and 
had we been supplied with sufficient 
combs to take care of the honey dur- 
ing the height of the season, our 
showing would have been still better. 
When the clover flow was nearing 
a close, the surplus was extracted 
and supers replaced on the hives. The 
clover honey is of better quality than 
the fall honey and it-is seldom advis- 
able to mix it. About five thousand 
pounds of clover honey: was taken 
and something more than a thousand 
pounds of fall honey, making more 
than three tons in all. It found a 
ready sale at 12% cents wholesale. 
As already stated, something like 
half a ton was left in the combs for 
use in starting new colonies the fol- 
lowing season,*so that, including 
that taken the first season (exact fig- 
ures as to amount were lost), more 
than $800 worth of honey was pro- 
duced during the two summers, be- 
sides a sufficient quantity to winter 
the bees. Nearly 100 pounds of wax 
was also secured. 
It will be noted that no account of 
expense of supplies is mentioned 
here. Most of the supplies were for 
hives, foundation and fixtures to be 
used as a permanent investment, and 
the increase in the number of colonies 
of bees would far outweigh such inci- 
dental supplies as containers, labels, 
etc. 


ECONOMY IN THE PRODUCTION 
OF QUEEN BEES 
Part I—A Swarm-box Hive 
By Geo. D. Shafer 


In the extensive queen-breeding 
yards of Mr. J. E. Wing, of San Jose, 
Calif., there have been developed 
from well-known methods, certain 
modifications of practice which are 
decided improvements from _ the 
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The swarm-box hive. 


May 


standpoint of time and bees in the 
production of first-class queens. Mr. 
Wing has always been generous in 
explaining his methods to others, and 
with his consent a series of three ar- 
ticles has been prepared for the 
American Bee Journal in the belief 
that they may be of use to other 
queen breeders and to beekeepers 
generally. The principal points for 
special consideration are: 

1. A swarm-box hive for getting 
grafted queen-cell cups accepted or 
started. 

2. The practice of “dry grafting” 
into artificial cups of wax fastened 
upon thin, flat wooden cell bases. 

3. The use of a “stock hive” in 


.connection with the maintenance of 


baby nuclei mating hives. 


In this first article the origin and 
manipulation of the ‘“Swarm-box 
Hive” is described. 


It was during the period of 1904 
to 1906 that Mr. E. L. Pratt, under 
the pseudonym of “Swarthmore,” 
published his series of little pamphlets 
on “Increase,” “Baby Nuclei,” “Cell 
Getting,” “Simplified Queen Rear- 
ing,” “Golden All Over Queens,” and 
“Forcing the Breeding Queen to Lay 
Eggs in Artificial Queen Cups.” Mr. 
Wing had been making use of strong 
colonies (rendered queenless), from 
which all young brood had been re- 
moved, for starting grafted queen 
cells according to the early Doolittle 
plan. He read Pratt’s little books 
and tried the Swarthmore swarm-box 
principle. Excellent results were ob- 
tained at getting grafted queen cell 
cups accepted and started. Under 
proper manipulation the rim of every 
cup would be drawn down with a thin 
edge of new wax, and after twenty- 
four hours almost every larv» would 
be found surrounded with the beau- 
tiful white royal jelly. It will be re- 
membered, however, that the bees 
were confined, in the case of the orig- 
inal swarm-box. They could not make 
a cleansing flight. For the best re- 
sults it was therefore necessary to 
return all the bees to their original 
hive (or to use them in some other 
way) after a batch of queen-cells had 
been started. Before another batch 
of grafted cell cups could be intro- 
duced, the box must be filled with a 
new lot of bees. The process of con- 
stantly refilling and emptying swarm- 
boxes was laborious, wasteful of time, 
and all but impossible when hund:ecs 
of cells must be started daily to sup- 
ply a large and growing demand for 
queens. Yet the fact remained that 
the swarm-box did “get the cells’’; it 
did so just as well as the strong, 
queenless colony from which all but 
the sealed brood had been removed, 
and it was much less expensive of 
bees. If only this swarm-box could 
be used over and over without the 
necessity of changing the bees—and 
then the notion occurred: ‘Why not 
make the swarm-box in the shape of 
a small hive so that the bees, after 
their first confinement, might be re- 
leased and allowed to establish them- 
selves as a small but crowded queen- 
less colony’? This idea was carried 
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out. A small thick-walled hive, which 
would just take easily three Hoffman 
frames, was constructed. Into this 
hive were placed two frames of hatch- 
ing brood and one frame (in the mid- 
dle) of young brood and honey, all 
with adhering bees. Enough bees 
were included to thickly cover all 
three of the frames. Of course, care 
was used not to take the queen from 
the full colony. This three-frame 
queenless nucleus was not set aside 
to establish itself in the usual way. 
That is, the entrance was screened 
and the nucleus left in a cool shaded 
place until the third day, when it was 
set in the location desired and the en- 
trance opened. Most of the bees re- 
mained with the nucleus and by about 
the fifth day the greater part of the 
sealed brood had emerged so that the 
little hive was crowded and running 
over with bees—a large proportion 
of them young bees. The older bees 
were at work bringing in nectar and 
some pollen. The middle frame, with 
its young brood which had served to 
start the little colony off right, was 
now gently lifted up and the adher- 
ing bees shaken down between the 
other two frames. Any queen cells 
started on this frame were destroyed 
and it was returned to its original 
hive. In its place in the little colony 
were placed grafted queen-cell cups 
on cell bars supported in a specially 
prepared Hoffman frame. The tops 
of the frames were sprinkled with 
thin syrup and covered, and thus was 
established the swarm-box hive—a 
permanent cell starter. 

Once established, the swarm-box 
lasts the whole queen-rearing season 
through, and under proper manipula- 
tion it will yield a daily quota of 80 
per cent to 100 per cent of started 
queen cells from grafted cups. _ It 
proves to be practically as efficient as 
the original swarm-box or the ideal 
strong queenless colony, and, as will 
be readily seen, it is much more eco- 
nomical in the matter of time and 
bees. In daily practice it is certainly 
more dependable as a cell starter 
ihan the upper story of a queenright 
colony separated from its brood- 
chamber by a queen excluder. Mr. 
Doolittle showed how such a colony 
might be prepared for use both as a 
cell starter and a cell finisher. Under 
ideal conditions his plan with the 
queenright colony does yield excel- 
lent results. In practice day after 
day, however, colonies kept by this 
plan are apt to prove much more de- 
pendable at cell finishing than at 
cell starting. That is to say, they will 
finish cells well that are already 
started when they will not accept and 
Start a very large percentage of 
freshly grafted queen-cell cups. Mr. 
Wing uses such colonies, therefore, 
for finishing the queen cells that have 
been started in his swarm-box hives. 
After a little practice, it is easy to 
xeep the swarm-box hive in perfect 
working order as a cell starter. We 
may designate its two combs as No. 
1 and No. 2. As soon as all the 
brood has emerged from one of these 
combs (say No. 1) this comb is lifted 
up and its adhering bees shaken 
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down into the box. The comb is 
then taken to a strong colony (pref- 
erably from the colony from which 
it was first obtained) and exchanged 
for one of sealed brood that is 
emerged or almost ready to emerge 
By this time part of the bees will 
have emerged from comb No. 2 of the 
swarm-box and the field bees will be 
filling the newly vacated cells with 
fresh nectar and pollen—the ideal 
food for the nurse bees. During even 
a very moderate or slow honeyflow, 
the food presented the nurse bees in 
this way is so abundant that feeding 
is entirely unnecessary. During the 
time of the manipulation when start- 
ed cells are taken from the swarm- 
box hive and newly grafted queen- 
cell cups are being prepared for it, 
the bees fill up on their freshly-stored 
food so well that they are all ready 
to cluster in masses on the queen 
cups as soon as these are given, and 
the nurse bees begin immediately to 
furnish the little larve with royal 
jelly. If, for any reason, abundance 
of new honey is not present during 
the manipulation just described, the 
tops of the frames should be sprinkled 
with thin syrup when new queen cups 
are given. As the brood in the new 
comb, which was placed in the posi- 
tion of No. 1, emerges, the bees will 
begin storing vacated cells with nec- 
tar so that there will be plenty of 
fresh food in this comb by the time 
it is necessary to take No. 2 away and 
exchange it for a new frame of sealed 
brood. By changing the frames al- 
ternately and working thus as occa- 
sion demands, the swarm-box hive 
may be kept constantly in prime state 
for cell starting as far as proper 
food and abundance of bees are con- 
cerned. 

In carrying out the above practice, 
however, care must be used to avoid 
two other possible conditions which 
could cause failure or partial failure. 
First, in a yard where many virgins 
are mating, it not too infrequently 
happens that a young queen having 
missed her own nucleus on returning 
from a flight, approaches the swarm- 
box hive and is accepted there. This 
circumstance, of course, quickly 
changes the functional attitude of 
the entire unit of bees, and the 
swarm-box hive will be a failure at 
cell starting until the young queen is 
removed. Trouble of this kind may 
usually be avoided by fitting the en- 
trance of the swarm-box hive with a 
queen excluder. In the second case, 
the bees sometimes find a young larva 
and start a queen cell on one of the 
newly introduced frames of sealed 
brood. This will cause partial fail- 
ure on the day after the cell was 
started. On each succeeding day, if 
this cell is not destroyed, fewer and 
fewer grafted cell cups are likely to 
be accepted by the bees until prac- 
tical failure results. Trouble on this 
account does not often arise. It may 
be avoided entirely by examining the 
frame of sealed brood again on the 
second day after it has been given 
to the swarm-box hive, and destroy- 
ing any such cell before new queen- 
cell cups are given. 
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ARGENTINE ANTS 
By C. S. Ford 
Have just finished reading 


“Glimpses of California Beekeeping,” 
by Bevan L. Hugh, in the March is- 
sue. 

Argentine ants do not destroy 
strong colonies, sometimes small nu- 
clei. I have known a queen and es- 
corts in mailing cage to stand them 
off for hours. They go right over 
crude oil, nectar flow or no nectar 
flow. It is coal oil that stops them, 
and then, if the coal oil is not at least 
an inch deep, they bring little pieces 
of rock and build a bridge. The flow 
of nectar does not have anything to 
do with it, as they live on other 
things. They are very fond of 
sweets, but dead bees and meat are 
what will attract them most of all. I 
have seen strong colonies brush aside 
a dozen trains of ants and the colony 
still keep right on working. The ants 
are very small and light, and the 
draft from the entrance blows them 
— However, why have ants at 
all? 

These ants travel in long trains and 
pack food back to the young all day 
long. Take a small stick or tooth- 
pick and dip it in Kellogg’s ant paste 
and make two or three marks across 
the line of march of the ants, and the 
deed is done. Come back in an hour 
and the ants are done for. If the 
ants are on the hive and it is difficult 
to find their main line of march on 
account of the grass, take an old 
queen cage, close it all up tight and 
put in a little of Kellogg’s ant paste; 
the ants will go through the screen- 
ing and the result is the same as 
crossing their line. In the evening, 
after the bees have gone in, draw a 
few lines of the paste on side of the 
hives, and you have same result. But 
get this: Argentine ants do not hurt 
strong colonies. 

California. 

(In 1913 a bulletin of 98 pages was 
issued by the Bureau of Entomology 
at Washington, dealing with these 
ants. Wilmon Newell and T. C. Bar- 
ber, who made extended studies of 
the species in the Southern States 
were the authors. The following 
statements are quoted from the above 
publication : 

“The keeping of bees is made well 
nigh impossible in sections heavily in- 
fested by the Argentine ant. Single 
colonies of ants often contain more 
individuals than a colony of bees, and 
in addition the colonies of ants are by 
far the most numerous. The Argen- 
tine ants are not only exceedingly 
fond of honey, but they attack the 
bee larve in the cells with a ferocity 
that is amazing. Thousands upon 
thousands of the ants will enter the 
hive, carrying away honey and at- 
tacking the larve. The bees are 
themselves unable to cope with such 
small enemies.” 

“The number of apiaries destroyed 
in southern Louisiana has been con- 
siderable, and one of the first lines of 
experimental work was to devise some 
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means of protecting the beehives 
from the foraging ants.” 

“One can successfully keep a few 
colonies of bees in any portion of the 
ant-infected area by making use of the 
special stands described, but eternal 
vigilance is the price of success, for 
when the ants do gain access to the 
bees the latter are likely to be dis- 
organized within a few hours and the 
swarms will abscond.”—Bulletin 122. 

Possibly our correspondent lives in 
a locality where the infestation is not 
yet as heavy as that occupied by Mr. 
Wing’s apiaries, or those mentioned 
in the above bulletin. Mr. Ford’s re- 
port is the first to reach us which in- 
dicates that the bees may protect 
themselves from the Argentine ant 
without assistance.—Editor. ) 


THREE WEEKS OF BEE CONVEN.- 
TIONS 
By C. P. Dadant 


If you wish to see a picturesque 
place, away from the Rocky Moun- 
tains, go to Asheville, N. C. It is 
located between two ridges—the 
Great Smoky Ridge and the Blue 
Ridge. Its many hills are like the 
waves of the sea and its waters drain, 
through the French Broad River, into 
the Tennessee. It is therefore in the 
Mississippi Valley. Asheville is a 
tourist city, has immense hotels, 
beautiful views and a delightful cli- 
mate. The famous Vanderbilt es- 
tate, Biltmore, adjoins it. 

Elton Warner, whom I visited, is 
one of the largest apiarists in the 
United States. He has some 1,500 
colonies in Porto Rico, where he lived 
many years as an official, and some 
600 in both of the Carolinas. His 
method of locating apiaries is orig- 
inal. He secures from the govern- 
ment, either Geological Survey topo- 
graphic maps or Soil Survey maps of 
the different counties, and from the 
topography of the country or nature 
of the soil shown, makes a selection 
of the locations to be examined in 
detail. In this way he succeeds in 
establishing apiaries in the most 
promising spots. . 

Mr. and Mrs. Warner left Porto 
Rico to live at Asheville, because of 
the health of Mrs. Warner, which re- 
quires a cooler climate. They have 
apiaries close to them in the moun- 
tain coves or valleys, and in several 
places of the Coastal Plains of South 
Carolina. My personal acquaintance 
with him dates back two years, when 
I attended a week’s course at Cornell. 
Leaving Buffalo in a Pullman coach, a 
pasenger seated across the aisle at- 
tracted my attention by his pleasant 
appearance. We exchanged a few 
words and I was astonished then to 
hear him say: “I believe this is Mr. 
Dadant.”” We chatted all the way to 
Cornell and roomed together there; 
we promised ourselves to visit each 
other at the first opportunity. This 
was what drew me to Asheville, for a 
short stay between bee meetings. 

One of the important requirements 
in a large producer who keeps more 
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bees than he can care for himself, is 
executive ability. He must be able 
not only to teach the indispensable 
performances, but also to select men 
of action who will promote his inter- 
est at all times. Such men may not 
be found everywhere, and they are 
of more value than the fellows who 
are constantly studying how little 
they can do for the money they get. 

A good share of Mr. Warner’s suc- 
cess is without doubt due to his busi- 
ness ability and to his loyal and ef- 
ficient helpers. Several of his men 
have children nearly grown, who were 
literally “born and raised” in his 
apiaries. 

We rode back and forth through 
the city, until I became quite well ac- 
quainted with it. Yet if there is any 
town with a labyrinth of streets run- 
ning in all the directions of the com- 
pass, it is surely Asheville. We 
talked bees, of course, and I am 
giving, in another article, Mr. War- 
ner’s experience in transporting 
queens, for he has shipped back and 
forth’ several thousand queens for 
and from his Porto Rican apiaries. 
He confirmed my opinion that young 
queens dislike to lay drone eggs, by 
stating that he had seen such young 
queens refuse to lay in drone cells, 
although the drone comb had been 
placed in the center of the brood- 
nest. ae 

He asserted, as others have done, 
from time to time, that bees of queen- 
less colonies sometimes rob eggs out 
of other hives to rear queens. This 
I have never seen. 

Here are two subjects upon which 
his experience, which should have 
great weight, tallies with mine: 

Bees may travel for honev as far 
as 6 miles, or perhaps more, if they 
follow a bait or a valley in which 
honey plants or trees are found. But 
they will not go 3 miles without such 
bait. They will go twice as far up a 
valley as across a hill. 

During a big flow it is almost im- 
possible to overstock a location. It is 
between the flows that a location may 
be unsatisfactory for a large apiary, 
as colonies are likely to suffer from 
the overrunning of a short pasture. 

Since I propose to return to the 
Warner experiences in beekeeping, I 
will now proceed to the last of the 
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meetings of my 3 weeks’ trip, that of 
Nashville, Tenn. I arrived there the 
day before the meeting and made 
several valuable acquaintances. 

One of the reasons of the success 
of the Tennessee meetings is the ac- 
tivity and determination of the Ento- 
mologist, Prof. G. M. Bentley. He ap- 
pears to be the propelling power, not 
only of the beekeepers’ conventions, 
but of several others, horticulturists, 
entomologists, nurserymen, etc. He 
is an example of good selection by 
the associations who are under his 
management. 

The program was full and well 
carried on, though some of the best 
speakers were missing. But there 
were plenty of good ones left. W. R. 
Walling, of Knoxville, Tenn., who 
keeps bees in Harding, Mont., during 
the summer, then puts his bees in 
winter quarters and comes home 
every fall to sell his crop, was one of 
the good producers there. His sub- 
ject was “Producing Honey by Tons.” 
He does. 

Mrs. Grace Allen, the contributor 
of a department in Gleanings, had 
her usual delightful annual address, 
which she always delivers in an ex- 
quisite manner. She was the prime 
mover in the step taken by the Ten- 
nessee Association to join the Ameri- 
can Honey Producers’ League. They 
had only $29 in the treasury, but she 
aroused the enthusiasm so that the 
subscription of $100 was covered in 
less than 15 minutes. 

Here I met for the first time Tom 
Lewis, grandson of the man who 
originated the G. B. Lewis Co. He 
represents the third generation of 
the same family in the bee business. 
That should make me feel old, for I 
did business many years with his 
grandfather. Mr. Lewis reported a 
little experiment of his, made at 
Memphis, where he resides. He made 
some very light shavings of beeswax. 
These he placed in a dish with a little 
syrup poured on them, at the time of 
comb building, and placed this over 
the colony which had been given 
sheets of foundation. They took it 
readily and finished 8 combs in 18 
hours. 

I went home from this extensive 
trip, on the 28th, but a week later I 
was again at another meeting, Man- 
hattan Farmers’ Week, in Kansas. 
More live wires, and more progress! 
The world does move! 


THE FARM EXTRACTING PROB- 
LEM 


By L. H. Cobb 


Working for extracted honey looks 
good to most farmers who have be- 
come interested in bees with the in- 
tention to make the most from them, 
but the cost of an extractor for the 
small number of colonies that most 
of them plan to keep looks prohibi- 
tive. This is one of the difficult prob- 
lems for the small producer to work 
out, and it has prevented many from 
giving bees much consideration. They 
do not want to work for section 
honey or comb honey in frames, and 
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they do not think they are justified in 
buying an extractor. 

Several years ago, in Oklahoma, 
when bee pasture there was not very 
good, I had an apiary of a couple of 
dozen stands and an extractor. Some 
four or five other people around had 
from two to fifteen colonies each; 
they had no extractors, and they 
would borrow mine. I loaned it wil- 
lingly enough, though it was some- 
what of a nuisance to keep this up 
year after year. Now it was an easy 
matter for the whole of us to use that 
extractor and as many more could 
have used it without much inconven- 
ience to any of us. This suggests a 
method by which farm communities 
can overcome the difficulty. They 
can own an extractor in partnership. 
This is much fairer than borrowing, 
and there is nothing about the ex- 
tracting that will work much of an 
inconvenience in passing the machine 
around. Honey does not have to be 
extracted at any certain time, and it 
will not lose flavor or value if left on 
the hives or stored in a warm, dry 
place in the frames. 

Another point farm beekeepers 
should aim at in working for ex- 
tracted honey is to have full frames 
throughout their whole equipment, 
for it is no more trouble to uncap 
and extract a full frame than a shal- 
low extracting frame, and you get so 
much more honey, thus cutting down 
the labor. The extractor pockets 
take a full frame as well as a shallow 
frame, and when we are using frames 
any way for storing the honey I can 
see but little advantage in using su- 
pers and shallow frames except the 
weight of the filled super. A full- 
sized hive-body filled with ten full 
frames of honey is heavy to handle, 
but it will be easy to take out frames, 
or we can make an overhead pulley 
and hooks to catch the hive, and thus 
make it easier yet. Having all the 
frames alike simplifies the equipment 
greatly. Then the frames are inter- 
changeable, and can be used for 
brood or honey, as we think best. 

Kansas. 


HONEY GATHERERS IN MID- 
FEBRUARY 
By A. C. Burrill 


A visit to apiaries near Poplar 
Bluff, Mo., showed, on February 15, 
1921,that both pollen and nectar were 
coming in freely in this foothill re- 
gion of the Southeast Missouri “sunk 
lands.”” One beekeeper has adopted 
the two-hive-body stand for winter- 
ing and had an extra large swarm at 
work inside. About eight frames had 
fresh nectar in the cells, very few of 
which had just been capped. This was 
roughly equal to two full frames of 
new honey and about one-half frame 
of bee-bread, made out of a whitish 
green pollen. As only a few soft red 
maples had been noted blooming, it 
was rather a mystery where this rec- 
ord early flow of the season was com- 
ing from, the swamp maples in the 
overflow lands or the town red ma- 
ples. The warmth of the three days, 
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February 13-15, broke the Topeka, 
Kans., record for high heat in Feb- 
ruary. No dandelion or other flow- 
ers were yet out, save a leafless orna- 
mental bush with yello\ bloom, not 
unlike flowering currant, but larger 
flower bloom, noted at the shoe fac- 
tory plantings at Poplar Bluff. 

The unusuually warm winter, cou- 
pled with the poor fall honeyflow, re- 
sulted in the extinction of one colony 
entirely, due to starvation from lack 
of stores. Until there is unlimited 
sweet clover nectar on waste lands, to 
provide a nectar flow in late summer 
drouths, Southeast Missouri bee- 
keepers are confronted with a seri- 
ous problem in seasons like 1920. It 
is doubtful if the recommended Fed- 
eral winter packing could have 
availed much in saving some strong 
colonies in a winter so warm and open 
as 1920-21, since there was such 
shortage of stores. 

A little sealed brood confirmed the 
suspicion that brood-sealing began in 
January. Mr. Julius Nebel says there 
has never been a time all winter when 
there was not a little brood rearing 
going on at Jackson, Mo. 

Missouri. . 


THE LEAGUE AT WORK 


By H. B. Parks, Secretary 


Before this article reaches you, 
the League Bulletin will be in the 
hands of a large number of the bee- 
keepers of America. If you have not 
received a copy, write for one. The 
League wants every beekeeper to 
know just what it stands for, what it 
plans to do and what it is doing. The 
Bulletin will give you this informa- 
tion. 

Many think the League is organ- 
ized as a huge selling machine, plan- 
ning to handle all of the honey pro- 
duced. This may never come; if it 
does, it is in the very distant future. 
It is not the idea of the present move- 
ment to propose such a thing. 

The policy of the League is to sell 
through regular channels of trade 
and where none exist, create such 
out of the already established gro- 
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cer’s trade. It is the future produc- 
tion and the future sale of honey the 
League is planning for. If the bee 
industry grows, there must be a 
great enlargement in the sale of 
honey. Talk as you will about honey 
not being in competition with su- 
gars, syrups, jellies and jams, it is 
and always will be. Honey must sell in 
a reasonable ratio to these commod- 
ities. Thus, to create a great de- 
mand for honey its claims must be 
put before the public. It must be 
available and its price must be ‘right. 
If the producer can obtain 8 cents 
per pound for every pound of honey 
he can produce and get that price 
when he offers his honey for sale, he 
has a paying proposition. No League 
or private firm could finance a cor- 
ner on the honey market and force 
its sale. So the League has deter- 
mined upon the policy to nationally 
advertise honey, to help State and 
county organizations in increasing 
the local demand, and to keep all 
sellers of honey informed as to when 
and where to sell. The above may 
seem at first a queer statement, but 
is not so queer as it may seem. 
Honey, in many places, is a quick 
money crop. In many places only 
small amounts are raised. In these 
localities, when the honey crop is 
taken, the market is well supplied for 
a short time and a trade is developed. 
When the supply runs out there is no 
more honey until next year. It is in 
this kind of a place that if honey 
were shipped in as soon as the home 
supply ended, advantage could be 
taken of the already established trade 
and continuous sales be made. Only 
a body such as the League can ever 
give this service. 


The League advertising campaign 
is on. The iime seems ripe for it. 
You will notice in the bee magazines 
that men knowing little or nothing 
about the work of the League are 
proposing such a scheme. The League 
has the machinery in action. It has 
already a fine start. Your State Sec- 
retary will give you a chance to help. 
If you believe in beekeeping and bee- 
keepers, support the advertising cam- 





Marion Grace Brittain, the 12-year-old girl who drew the picture on the opposite page. 
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paign of the League. If you want to 
help, personally tax yourself 5 cents 
per colony and mail your check to the 
League Secretary. 

The League movement has caused 
activity in regions where beekeeping 
is seldom heard from. Letters from 
beekeepers from everywhere indicate 
this interest. Many of the States not 
‘known as honey producers will be 
League members before some of the 
more noted ones. The result is easy 
to be seen. These men are develop- 
ing their own market and creating a 
market for others. 

San Antonio, Texas. 


| SALT FOR BEES 


While making some observations 
along a roadside, the previous season, 
I made casual acquaintance with a 
man whose name and address I regret 
to state I failed to procure. We soon 
became absorbed ‘in conversation 
concerning bees and of the things 
which he said, the following im- 
pressed me greatly: 

“I worked for years with a man in 
the East (east Pennsylvania), who 
had great success with tees, never 
having any bee disease or winter 
losses, and the bees were just as tame 
as kittens; this was due to a discov- 
ery the bee man had made and held 
secret from others, but seeing that 
you are interested I will tell you. If 
you want to have success, see that 
your bees get salt.” 

That was the secret. That salt. 
plays such an important part is 
doubtful, but that it has some effect 
I am almost positive. Following the 
receipt of this “secret”? many experi- 
ments were made and results tabu- 
lated. 

Dry salt was not noticed. Moist- 
ened salt was lapped by a few bees. 
A heavy salt solution was ignored, 
even though it was covered with bur- 
lap, so as to keep the cloth moist. A 
lighter solution was somewhat suc- 
cessful, but not sufficiently so to ren- 
der carrying on further experiments 
profitable, and for a time no consid- 
eration was given the subject. 

Some time later, bees were noticed 
frequenting a swampy place to the 
exclusion of several others near by. 
Examination of the soil showed it to 
be slightly saline, merely perceptible 
to the taste. Spurred to other ex- 
periments by this, handfuls of salt 
were placed or scattered on several 
nearby swampy places, and the num- 
ber of bees that frequented the salted 
swamps a few days later convinced 
me that salt is important. The late 
season prevented further study. 

Whether bees require salt for 
brood rearing, or at all times, the 
short observation period did not re- 
veal exactly. No doubt other bee- 
keepers will be able to give further 
information after this season. 

» J. W. Nordstrom. 

Pennsylvania. 

_ Another Observation 

I am located on a sheltered harbor 
in western Washington, and during 
the summer everyone here notices 
bees on a seaweed and grass next to 
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the water, evidently after the salty 
water. Richard J. Thaine. 

Washington. 

Wisconsin Bees Like Salt 

Replying to Daniel Danielson’s ar- 
ticle, February issue, “Do Bees Need 
Salt?” permit me to say: whether or 
not they need it, one thing is cer- 
tain, they surely like it, and I doubt 
very much if the Government Experi- 
ment Station knows any more about 
it than observing beekeepers do. 

When I embarked in beekeeping we 
had numerous springs of pure hard 
water on the farm and the bees 
watered at various places. Then a 
salt barrel was installed under the 
eaves of the house to catch rain 
water for washing, and after it was 
soaked and wet thousands of bees 
patronized the outside of the staves 
and around the top as a watering 
place. 

For the last 25 or 30 years I have 
kept a candy pail in my beeyard filled 
with pure but hard well water in 
which a good big handful of salt is 
dissolved, and covered with cork 
chips, and while this is more or less 
patronized from early spring to late 
fall every day, yet at the same time 
the majority of the bees carry water 
from seeping springs 15 or 20 rods 
distant. They seem to be very anx- 
ious for the salty water, yet by put- 
ting in two handfuls they will quit, 
and if none at all is used they scarce- 
ly notice the pail. What they seem to 
desire most as a watering place is 
pure black mud or sand thoroughly 
soaked and warmed to some extent 
by the sunshine, and barely possible 
some such places may contain the 
requisite amount of salt used in 


brood rearing. Elias Fox. 
Wisconsin. 
DIVERSITIES 


By E. P. Stiles 

On page 64 of the American Bee 
Journal for February, Mr. Arthur 
C. Miller, of Rhode Island, recom- 
mends the oiling of the stiff leather of 
bellows smokers with “neatsfoot oil, 
or any oil or grease.’”’ That is good 
advice in some parts of the North, but 
not so good for the South. Numerous 
varieties of ants in the South are very 
destructive to leather greased with 
any animal grease, especially that 
greased with tallow. Users of bee 
smokers should, first of all, not leave 
these indispensable instruments ex- 
posed to rain and sun. If, in time, 
the leather needs oil, vaseline, in the 
South, is far preferable to animal oils, 
as it makes the leather obnoxious to 
ants and some other Southern insects 
which destroy leather. 

Again Mr. Miller says: ‘Scrape all 
the propolis from the frames, just to 
facilitate handling next season as well 
as to insure accurate spacing.” Of 
course Mr. Miller is referring to Hoff- 
man frames. If propolis was as 
abundant in Providence as in Austin, 
he wouldn’t use Hoffman frames at 
all, not even if he had to move his 
bees two or three times a year. 

So far south as this, the beekeeper 
has very little “slack time,” in fact, 
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if he acts on Mr. Miller’s wise sug- 
gestions, for which I thank him, he 
will have no slack time at all. This 
advice is, however, two or three 
months too late for us. Work in the 
South for 1921 has begun. Today 
(February 9), at Austin, Texas, I 
find several combs of sealed brood in 
my colonies. A month ago there was 
not even an egg. Bees are bringing 
in pollen and honey from _ several 
trees and shrubs when the weather 
permits. 

Texas. 


Government Position Open 

The Civil Service Commission an- 
nounces an examination for the posi- 
tion of Apicultural Assistant in the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
with salary of $2,250 to $3,000, for 
work within the department or in 
the field. Those interested should ap- 
ply at once to the Civil Service Com- 
mission at Washington, stating the 
— for which they wish to qual- 
ify. 


BEEKEEPERS BY THE WAY 

















W. A. Weir, of Toronto. 


A Handy Canadian 

W. A. Weir, of Toronto, is the fel- 
low the Canadians fall back on for 
most any emergency. On two differ- 
ent occasions, when there has been a 
vacancy in the position of Provincial 
Apiarist at Guelph, Weir has been 
called upon to keep things going un- 
til the place could be filled. Like- 
wise he has served as editor of the 
bee department of the Canadian 
magazine published for the purpose 
of serving the mutual interests of 
fruit growers and beekeepers. 

Weir lives in the city, and in com- 
pany with his brother has a line of 
outyards within reach in the sur- 
rounding country. The honey, for 
the most part, is of light color and 
fine quality and the local market 
takes a large portion of the crop. 
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V 
HIGH YIELDS FROM COLONIES 


HAVING SWARMED EARLY 
By F. Greiner 


Under normal or ordinary condi- 
tions almost every colony makes the 
attempt to swarm. After the crea- 
tion God said: “Be fruitful and mul- 
tiply.” All creatures obey this com- 
mand. The instinct to propagate its 
kind was imparted unto every living 
thing, the bee included, and we can- 
not get away from it. The modern 
beekeeper would like to control the 
instinct of the honeybee, which he 
cultivates or keeps, as the case may 
be. Especially is this true in case of 
the comb-honey producer who is pes- 
tered in a greater degree with the 
swarming nuisance than one who pro- 
duces extracted honey. He might 
have plain sailing if it was not for 
that trouble, and all our methods of 
successful comb-honey production 
center largely around it. In this ar- 
ticle I do not intend to deal with the 
different methods to produce comb 
honey, but confine myself to one 
emergency method, which gives me 
exceedingly gratifying results. If 
one of my readers should have occa- 
sion to use it, even on but one colony, 
the extra gain will pay for his Jour- 
nal several years. When we visit our 
bees in early May when the fruit 
trees "bloom, it is not an unusual 
occurrence to find here and there a 
colony having already swarmed and 
the swarm having absconded. Of 
course this is quite a loss, and we 
can do no more than to save the 
pieces. I sometimes utilized the 
queen cells or broke up the whole 
colony into nuclei or mating colo- 
nies. I have reared very fine queens 
in this manner. But I did not care 
to handle the colonies I found in my 
yard this season this way; they had 
good queens, to be sure, but were not 
of pure Italian blood. I resorted to 
the entrance guard to prevent fur- 
ther swarming for the time being. I 
have learned not to depend on the 
cutting out of queen cells to prevent 
afterswarms. I have made too many 
misses. With the entrance guard I 
acomplish the object much easier. So 
these were adjusted. Three or four 
days later I returned to the yard. 
There were a number of other colo- 
nies which were making preparations 
for swarming. These had _ to be 
shaken or brushed or driven and were 
so treated, for this is our method of 
forestalling swarming. The so gained 
beeless brood-combs were placed over 
an excluder upon the colonies having 
cast the formerly mentioned run- 
away swarms, two brood-chambers 
full to a hive. Before doing so we 
made an examination to see whether 
or not the queen cells had hatched or 
were destroyed. Not until this is 
done can the entrance guard be re- 
moved with safety. After the beeless 
brood-combs are so placed upon the 
colonies, the bees from below will 
soon cover them and young bees will 
be hatching day after day by the 
thousand and fill up their hives with 
an abundance of them. At 5 days 
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old they make their first flight. They 
do this for the two-fold purpose of 
voiding their accumulated feces and 
to mark their location. It is said, 
and it is orthodox teaching, that 
honeybees do not become field work- 
ers until 16 or 18 days old, doing 
house work during this time. But the 
condition in these hives is rather ab- 
normal and there is really little house 
work to be done, although there are 
three brood-chambers to take care of; 
but the lower hive-body contains no 
open brood; in the upper two the 
open brood is constantly decreasing 
and soon all is sealed. What would 
you expect this vast number of young 
bees—full-fledged bees—would busy 
themselves about under these condi- 
tions when there is plenty to do out 
of doors? Let me tell you. They 
have horse sense enough to take hold 
and do any kind of work that needs 
doing. It is an undisputed fact that 
old bees under the stress of circum- 
stances will attend to the kitchen 
work, nurse the young, etc., and these 
young bees, now 5 days old, will go 
out and gather honey and pollen in 
the fields in common with the older 
sisters. How do I know this to be 
so? If you will try the experiment 
outlined, you will find that these colo- 
nies with this disproportioned large 
number of young bees will beat any 
of the other colonies in the game of 
storing comb honey in the yard. But 
I have other proof. Some years ago 
my experiment was published of how 
I built up a colony of young bees 
only, bees just emerging from their 
cells. By carefully watching this 
colony I found that bees became field 
workers under these abnormal condi- 
tions when 5 days old. The proof 
was convincing, and I believe, consid- 
ering the other evidence, that the 
same happens in the colonies under 
the described treatment. But now to 
return to these colonies. On the 12th 
day, after the extra hive-bodies of 
brood were given them, they were 
removed with the bees therein and 
given new locations for the purpose 
of forming increase. It pays to give 
these new colonies queens. Thus 
favored, they will build up and give 
an account of themselves during the 
buckwheat honeyfiow. If no queens 
are at hand, queen cells would be 
given. It is a simple way of forming 
new colonies. Remember, now, that 
all the bees 5 days old that had 
formed or marked their location, will 
return to the hives they were moved 
from. Provision must be made that 
they will find a suitable place to ex- 
pend their energy, and section cases, 
all sections filled with full sheets of 
comb foundation, are at once given, 
for the white clover flow has by this 
time begun. Attend to it, that these 
colonies with this host of young bees 
will not lack store room, and remove 
all honey as fast as finished. I ob- 
served recently in an illustration, a 
colony of bees having 15 or 16 sec- 
tion cases on, piled up so high that 
a step ladder was needed, also shown 
in the illustration, to reach to upper 
supers. Do not make such a mistake 
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as piling up supers 15 high, even if 
you are fortunate enough to have 
such a yield. I have taken that many 
full section cases from single colo- 
nies, but never had more than four on 
the hive at any one time. From such 
colonies as I have described in the 
foregoing it will not be impossible to 
reap such a yield. 
New York. 


COLLEGE GIRLS BOOST HONEY 
By F. B. Paddock 


On Saturday, February 12, Home 
Economics Day was celebrated at 
Iowa State College. This annual 
event is prepared for by more than 
a thousand girls and looked forward 
to by twenty-five hundred boys. The 
Home Economics building is filled 
with exhibits to display the work of 
the girls in the college course. One 
has an opportunity to view the styles 
of today, labor-saving devices in the 
home, a good and a poor dinner, and 
to taste the excellent cooking of the 
future home-makers. 

Among the courses required of 
some of the girls is a general elemen- 
tary course in beekeeping. Although 
some girls shudder at the thought of 
a bee and its sting, yet it is remark- 
able how many of these college girls 
have had somewhat of an acquaint- 
ance with bees. In the work of the 
beekeeping course the girls have 
proved to be very apt students and in 
time overcome a large part of their 
fear of stings. There is a phase of 
the work which especially appeals to 
the girls—that of honey and its utili- 
zation. These girls are taught nutri- 
tion and food values and they are 
ever keen to learn all about all foods. 

Of the students to recently com- 
plete the course, Miss Imogene Dean 
became exceedingly interested in the 
uses of honey in the home. The 
class room work was supplemented 
greatly by baking cakes and cookies 
and making candies at home. One of 
the exhibits found in the Home Eco- 
nomics building on February 12, was 
bees and honey. This was on a large 
table, and attracted the attention of 
everyone who visited the building. 
There were those girls who expressed 
the desire to see a real queen with 
her circle of attendants and those 
loitered around the observation hive 
for a farewell glimpse of the royalty. 
Some of the boys were interested in 
the samples of honey collected from 
California, Utah, Louisiana, Florida 
and many other States. Often those 
of artistic turn of mind admired the 
oil painting made by Dr. A. F. Bon- 
ney. There were housewives who 
were very much interested in the 
grades of extracted and comb honey, 
as well as the commercial packages 
of honey. All of these phases of the 
exhibit had a special class of inter- 
ested spectators but there was not 
a single visitor who was not inter- 
ested in the wonderful display of 
cake, cookies and candies made with 
honey. The girls viewed with envy, 
the boys viewed with a lingering 
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longing and the housewife with seri- 
ous interest. Calls for recipes were 
numerous and lengthy inquiries were 
handled by Miss Dean, who was ever 
willing to explain in detail how 
honey had entered the make-up of 
these good things to eat. The tempt- 
ing appearance of that lovely cake 
with the end slice lying down will 
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long be remembered by all visitors. 

This is the first time that honey 
and its uses have been brought to 
the attention of those at Iowa State 
College. The success of the exhibit 
is due to Miss Dean, who is ever tire- 
less to urge the extended use of 
honey in the home. 

Iowa. 








‘THE EDITOR’S ANSWERS, 
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When stamp is enclosed, the editor will answer questions by mail. Since 
we have far more questions than we can print in the space available, several 
months sometimes elapse before answers appear. 


Removing Honey—Swarms, Etc. 


1. What method is practiced among the 
large beekeepers of emptying the supers of 
bees when taking off honey? 

2. Late in the fall, when one is taking off 
honey, would it be a dangerous practice to 
feed one’s bees the scraps in the open and to 
let them clean up the supers and frames be- 
fore putting away for winter? 

3. 1 use the regular ten-frame hive with 


single-wall and Excelsior cover. Do you 


think that it would be a good plan for winter . 


to wrap hives in tar paper and to put a piece 
over the top of hive? Would the black paper 
draw the heat too much when the sun was 
shining, and we happened to have a nice, 
pleasant day? 

4. I have always tried to give my bees 
plenty of room early in the spring, but seem 
to have too many swarms come off; I only put 
on one empty super at a time. Do you think 
that it might help to put on two, early in the 
spring? Is there any objection to tiering up 
a number of empty supers on one hive? 

5. Suppose a hive did not swarm for a 
number of years, say two or three, it would, 
[I believe, still have the original queen; in 
this case, should one introduce a new queen? 

6. Do bees really work on the weed com- 
monly known as Spanish needle? I was told 
by an old beeman that, contrary to the com- 
mon belief, they did not work on it. He told 
me to let him know if I ever saw a bee on a 
single plant I have looked for it a number 
of times, but have never discovered a single 
bee on a Spanish needle blossom. , 

7. Suppose one had a very strong colony 
that had not swarmed had three supers on 
and seemed to be literally overflowing with 
bees, could it be possible that there be so many 
that, when closing down for winter, the brood- 
chamber would not hold them? 

8. What causes a large. number of bees to 
come out of a hive and circle around almost 
as though they were going to swarm? I have 
one hive in particular that I have noticed do- 
ing this—one of my best colonies. 

9. Are diseases apt to appear in a small 
apiary? I have had but little experience, but 
have never lost or had a diseased colony. 

MISSOURI. 


Answrs.—l. Use a bee-escape, between the 
supers and the hive body. Put it on, the af- 
ternoon previous, 

2. Some people practice giving the emptied 
supers for the bees to clean, in the open. We 
have never liked it, as it causes them to try 
robbing. Try both ways.and decide for your- 
self. 

3. Yes, tar paper makes a very good protec- 
tion. It would not be too warm at any time, 
except summer. 

4. The number of supers to put on should 
be according to the strength of the colony and 
the crop expectation. Dr. Miller sometimes 
put 2 and 3 supers on very powerful colonies. 

5. Yes, if the queen has not been super- 
seded by her bees and a young one reared, 
it is best to change her. 

6. Bees work on some kinds of Spanish 
needles an not on some others. It is the 
same with goldenrod. We rarely see bees on 
the goldenrods that grow here, but in some 
Jocalities they produce a large crop. Even 


the same plant will not produce honey equally 
in every location We have never been able to 
secure alfalfa honey here. But we have har- 
vested thousands of pounds of Spanish needle 
honey 

7. No, we have never seen a colony so over- 
flowing with bees that they would not all be 
held in the brood-chamber for winter. Such 
strong colonies are very desirable. 

8. Those are the young bees taking their 
first flight, from strong colonies, usually in the 
afternoon. You will find that information in 
any text book. 

9. Diseases do not depend upon the size 
of the apiary; but I kept bees for 40 years 
before I ever saw any foulbrood. 


Swarms Clustering 


In the October number of the American Bee 
Journal, in reply to a question, you give a 
reason for bees forming a cluster when the 
swarm first leaves the hive, and ask if any 
one knows a better explanation, that he give 
it. John Burroughs, the American naturalist, 
states that he believes that they send out 
scouts to find a new hive, the rest of the bees 
clustering meanwhile, and as soon as_ the 
scouts return the swarm leaves. I cannot 
tell you in which of his books he states this, 
for it is found in one of four essays on 
“Birds and Bees,” selected from his works 
and published together in a classic for study 
in high school English classes. This was when 
I first acquired an interest in bees. 

KANSAS. 

Answer.—The suggestion which you quote 
from John Burroughs about the question on 
page 351, was already made by Mr. Lang- 
stroth. See paragraph 415 of the revised edi- ° 
tion. However, it is a fact that first swarms 
always settle, although there is vut little doubt 


that scouts hunt for a home as well before as 


May 


after swarming. But Mr. Langstroth wrote, 
paragraph 419 of the Revised Edition: 

“The fact that the bees have clustered makes 
it almost certain that, unless the weather is 
very hot, or they are exposed to the burning 
heat of the sun, they will not leave for at 
least one or two hours. All convenient dis- 
patch, however, should be used in hiving 
swarms, lest the scouts have time to return, 
which will entice them to go, or lest other 
colonies issue, and attempt to add themselves 
te hi” 

However, the fact that secondary swarms 
rarely settle would indicate that the weight 
of the old queen has some influence upon their 
action. 


Feeding 


1. I have three swarms that I got in August, 
too late for them to gather enough honey for 
the winter. I have been feeding them sugar 
and water, equal parts; they will take a cupful, 
each swarm, three times a day, and they have 
filled some comb and sealed it, but don’t seem 
to have used half the amount that I have 
given them to put in combs. Where do you 
suppose they have put it? Or do they eat 
that much while feeding? 

2. Two of my swarms are large. I plan to 
divide them, each into three swarms, and give 
each an Italian queen, in the latter part of 
May, as I want to increase and get more colo- 
nies. Will that be practical? 

3. In buying a pound of bees, and queen, 
and hiving them the last of May, will they 
gather enough honey for the coming winter, 
if it is a good honey season? Or would they 
gather enough to use a super for them? I in- 
tend to put them on full sheets of foundation 
in frames. 

4. Upon examining the frames in one-of the 
large colonies, I did not find any brood in the 
cells. Is there a time of the year when the 
queen does not lay eggs? ‘ 

5. Can I leave the super on and put some 
section honey there, and will they find it in 
case they run short of sugar syrup? I have 
a good dry basement, and plan on wintering 
them there. 

6. Is dandelion honey good for winter feed? 

IOWA. 


Answers.—1. You have used twice as much 
water as necessary and they have evaporated 
it. That is why there does not seem to be 
as much in the cells as you have given them. 
Use half as much water or twice as much su- 
gar. 

2. It is impossible to advise this early as to 
how many colenies you can produce from 
each one of your colonies, spring count, be- 
cause you do not know, neither do I, how 
weak or strong they will be in May. Don’t 
divide too much. Make one division from 
each, when they are strong, and another later 
if they fill their hives. Of course, the better 











‘Display of the Domestic Science girls at Ames, Iowa, showing uses of honey_,in the home. 
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you take care of them and the more founda- 
tion you give them, the quicker they will 
build up. 

8. It is out of the question to tell you 
whether your swarms will fill the hive, or 
whether they will make a lot of surplus or 
starve. All depends upon the season and upon 
the care you give them. 

4. Certainly, the queen ceases laying, usu- 
ally in October, until the first warm days of 
early spring. 

5. Yes, but it is better to have the honey 
in the brood-combs, especially in the cellar. 

6. I don’t know. I have never wintered 
any on dandelion honey. Do any of our read- 
ers know anything about this? 


Introducing Queens 

ae raised a few queens last summer. I had 
no trouble in introducing some, but some of 
the colonies I tried to requeen would swarm 
about two weeks or so after I put the new 
queen in. I also had a few that didn’t ac- 
cept the new queen and are now queenless 
and worthless. I introduced the queens in 
a cage. What do you think the trouble was? 

2. When I open a hive, usually the bees, or 
quite a lot of them, will fly out and sting 
wherever they get a chance. Is it just that 
the bees are cross, or could there be something 
else? WISCONSIN. 

Answers.—1. Either the colonies were too 
strong and wanting to swarm when you in- 
troduced your queens, or you made them 
queenless a few days ahead of introduction, in 
which case they reared queen-cells and would, 
of course, reject the new queens. You should 
examine colonies within 2 or 3 weeks, or even 
sooner, after introducing queens, and if they 
are queenless, give them another queen or 
some young brood, so they may rear one. 

2. When you open a hive, you should at 
first smoke it carefully at the entrance, so as 
to frighten the guards. Many people overlook 
this requirement, with the result that they 
have angry bees around during the entire ma- 
nipulation. If your bees are more cross than 
the average, you should use more smoke on 
them. They can be tamed. Read a book on 
this subject. 


Keeping Honey . 

1. How and where is the best place for an 
ordinary farmer with only a few bees, to keep 
comb honey? I have 5 stands of bees and will 
have about 150 pounds of honey in sections. 
I wish to keep it for my own use, but I am 
afraid of moths. 

2. Does an 8-frame hive hold sufficient 
honey to winter a swarm, or would it be bet- 
ter to leave some in the super? KANSAS. 


Answers.—1. A dry place, such as an attic, 
or an upstairs room, or a closet in the kitchen, 
is good to keep comb honey. If you suspect 
that the moths have laid eggs about the boxes, 
put them in a tight closet and spread a little 
bisulphide of carbon on a rag in the closet; or, 
if you prefer, in a cup. It will evaporate and 
smother the moths. Do it again in a couple 
of weeks. In winter there is no longer any 
danger, as the moths cannot enter your 
rooms. If you cannot get bisulphide of 
carbon, burn some orimstone in a metal dish. 
You can buy the brimstone from any druggist. 
Do not bring a tight next to the bisulphide 
of carbon, as it is inflammable like gasoline. 

2. An ordinary 8-frame hive, if the combs 


z7e one-half to two-thirds filled with honey, 
will have enough to winter a colony. The bees 
probably will need more in spring, however, 
before the honey crop. 


New Law for Montana 


Montana is one of the latest of 
the States to provide a law for the 
control of bee diseases. There are 
few States which do not now have 
some provision of this kind. 
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ODDS AND ENDS 


Nevada, Also 


Washoe County, Nevada has a lo- 
cal organization which will meet the 
third Thursday in each month at 
Reno. George G. Schweis is Presi- 
dent, O. D. Downin, Vice President, 
and L. D’A. Prince, Secretary. 











Sugar Maple 


The Department of Agriculture of 
the Province of Quebec classifies the 
bee industry with that of the sugar 
maple, both of these industries pro- 
ducing sweets of high quality. 

We have before us a bulletin upon 
the maple sugar industry, from that 
Department, in French, entitled “Nos 
Erablieres”’ (Our sugar maple 
camps), written by C. Vaillancourt. 
It is quite interesting and shows the 
methods employed in the extensive 
maple groves of Eastern Quebec, to 
produce maple sugar on a large scale. 
The typical sugar camp of Quebec 
appears to be that of L. J. A. Dupuis, 
in the Comte l’Islet, about 75 miles 
from the City of Quebec, almost on 
a line with the northern limits of the 
State of Maine. 


Oregon Convention 


The Oregon State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation met in Portland March 16 
and 17, with an average attendance 
of well over one hundred. Consider- 
able enthusiasm and interest were 
shown at the meeting and efforts are 
being made to form local and 
county associations in various por- 
tions of the State. Some fifteen or 
sixteen counties were represented at 
the meeting. The following officers 
were elected: 

President—A. J. Sanford, Red- 
mond, Oregon. 

Vice President—K. D. Baker, 
Nampa, Oregon. 

Secretary-Treasurer—H. A. Scul- 
len, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Definite steps are being taken to 
join the American Honey Producers’ 
League in the near future. 

H. A. Scullen, Secretary. 


Good Year in California 


This past winter has been the best 
one for many years. We have had 
plenty of rain and very little frost. 

The almonds started blooming 
early in February and they were 
closely followed by the peaches, 
prunes and apricots. The pears are 
still in bloom and the bees are also 
working on wild mustard and burr 
clover. Alfalfa is knee high and will 
be blooming in a few weeks. The or- 
anges are budding and soon the bee- 
keepers will be moving to their midst. 

When I examined my bees on 
March 15, I found that in most of the 
colonies at least eight or nine frames 
were covered with bees and they had 
about six or seven frames of brood. 
In some I found that queen-cells had 
been started. I destroyed them to 
prevent swarming, but I neglected 
cutting them since, and today, March 
28, a fair sized swarm issued. I 
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hived them on drawn combs and they 
seem quite contented. 

There is some disease, but the bee- 
keepers have it under control, so with 
the promise of a good honey crop, 
they are in good spirits. 

Glenn Ensign. 

California. 


A New Organization 

The Cook County, Illinois, Bee- 
keepers’ Association was organized at 
a meeting of one hundred and fifty 
local beekeepers on March 21, at the 
Great: Northern Hotel, Chicago. 

The officers elected are: S. Cush- 
man, President; C. O. Smith, Vice 
President, and A. G. Gill, of 230 W. 
Huron Street, Chicago, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 


More City Bees 
The Harrisburg, Pa., Telegram, in 
a recent issue, gives an account of 
three colonies of bees kept at the car 
barns in that city by A. F. Rexroth. 
These bees produced an average of 
150 pounds of honey per colony last 
season. Incidentally, there was some 
good information about honey and 
bees which should be interesting to 
the readers of that paper. 


South Dakota Beekeepers Meet 


Vermillion, S. Dak., March 10. The 
South Dakota State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation has just concluded a two-day 
session here. The President, Ernest 
W. Fox, of Fruitdale, in the Black 
Hills region, gave very interesting ac- 
counts of his methods in securing 
large yields of honey year after year 
from sweet clover. Mr. Atkins, of 
the Lewis Company, gave a number 
of instructive talks on technical op- 
erations im beekeeping, and Mr. 
Southworth, of the Western Honey 
Producers, Sioux City, Iowa, gave an 
interesting account of swarm control. 
Prof. J. C. Tjaden, of the State Uni- 
versity, gave an illustrated lecture 
touching on a number of specific 
problems of apiculture. Mr. R. A. Mor- 
gan, who has had more bee experi- 
ence in this State than anybody else, 
gave it as his opinion that South Da- 
kota’s possibilities in honey produc- 
tion are exceeded in no other State. 
Mr. McBride, who recently came to 
this State, after extensive experience 
in other States, including the South, 
gave the same opinion. Among the 
leading topics touched upon quite fully 
may be mentioned legislation relative 
to standardization of grades and pack- 
ages; legislation toward the control 
and suppression of bee diseases, and 
organized membership drives. The 
officers for the coming year are Er- 
nest W. Fox, Fruitdale, S. D., Presi- 
dent; E. L. Borton, Scotland, Vice 
President, and Prof. J. C. Tjaden, Di- 
rector of the Extension Division, State 
University, Vermillion, S. Dak., Secre- 
tary. The next annual meeting will 
be held at Mitchell, Brookings or 
Yankton, the final choice to be an- 
nounced later. 


Early Annual Sweet Clover 
F. A. James, of Alabama writes that 
annual sweet clover seed dropped last 
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fall came up in December and bloomed 
on March 4. No plant in recent years 
has attracted such widespread inter- 
est as this annual sweet clover, Sev- 
eral firms are taking advantage of the 
big demand and high price for seed to 
plant considerable areas, which will 
be cultivated in an effort to increase 
the yield. 


A Big Crop 
According to California Cultivator, 
Riverside County produced 820 tons 
of honey in 1920, which was sold for 
$328,000. 


Mississippi Organizes 
The Yazoo and Mississippi Delta 
Beekeepers’ Association is the name 
of a mew organization which recently 
came to life. W. E. Elam is Presi- 
dent and Thos. Worthington Vice 
President. . 


Wild Bees 

A party of seven from Portland, 
Ore., and from New York City, called 
at my home to come to their place 
about six miles south from me to take 
a wild swarm of bees which were in 
an old cedar tree about 8 feet at the 
roots and about 80 feet up in the tree. 
The tree was hollow about 65 feet and 
from 22 to 18 feet of empty space—a 
fine home for bees. We felled the 
tree over a canyon and I had an 
empty hive handy to save the bees. 
To my surprise, we did not damage 
the comb or: the bees. 

I took out 232 pounds of honey and 
comb together, and about the biggest 
bee family I ever took out from the 
wilds. I put them in an attic, gave 
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them 10 frames of drawn comb and 
fed back about 39 pounds of the 
honey. They are building comb right 
now as I feed them. They are the 
leather colored Italian. The bees have 
been over 11 years in that tree, and as 


-healthy as any swarm could be. 


Geo. Jenison. 
Oregon City, Ore. 


Minnesota Rears Queeiis 

The Bee Division at the University 
of Minnesota is rearing queens for 
Minnesota beekeepers in an effort to 
improve the stock of the State. Not 
more than five queens are sold to one 
beekeeper, and only one tested queen 
is sold to an individual. Time of de- 
livery and prices at which they may 
be had, may be obtained from Francis 
Jager, Chief of the Division at Uni- 
versity Farm, Minn. 


A Courteous Mayor 
The Mayor of Oakland, Cal., issued 
a |proclamation designating the first 
week in March as honey week, in 
honor of the convention of the Cali- 
fornia beekeepers which met in that 
city. 


Pennsylvania Beekeepers, Also 
The beekeepers of Lehigh and ad- 
joining counties recently organized 
with A. L. Birrodhead President, J. E. 
Linde, Vice President, and O. E. Urf- 
fer, of Emaus, as Secretary. 


New Association in Oregon 
The beekeepers of Linn and Ben- 
ton Counties, Oregon, recently organ- 
ized the Linn-Benton County Bee- 
keepers’ Association with the follow- 


May 


ing officers. Mr. George Collins, Al- 
bany, President; W. C. Christie, North 
Albany, Vice, President, and John 
Blasser, of Lebanon, Secretary. 


Census Returns 

Connecticut thad 6,960 colonies of 
bees in 1919, as against 9,445 in 1909. 
The 1919 honey crop was 83,091 
pounds, or a per colony producticn of 
12 pounds. 

Missouri thas 157,678 colonies, as 
against 203,569 in 1909. The honey 
production for 1919 was _ 1,220,611 
pounds. 

Tennessee has 191,898 colonies of 
bees, as- against 144,481 colonies in 
1909, and the honey crop for 1919 was 
1,969,425 pounds. ; 

Alabama ranks below Tennessee, 
having produced 1,347,644 pounds of 
honey in 1919 from 153,760 colonies of 
bees. The number of colonies in 1909 
was 135,140. 

But look at Hawaii, 14,608 colonies 
of bees in 1919, with a honey produc- 
tion of 953,375 pounds, or an average 
of 65 pounds per colony. The largest 
average of any State reporting so far 
is Idaho, with 34 pounds per colony. 
Evidently all beekeepers are modern 
in Hawaii, with no box hives to pull 
down the average. 


Maine Beekeepers ‘ 

At Auburn, on February 15, was or- 
ganized the Maine State Beekeepers’ 
Association, with the following offi- 
cers: President, Lester W. Longfel- 
low; First Vice President, O. D. Grif- 
fin; Second Vice President, W. L. 
Maloon; Secretary, F. L. Mason, Me- 
chanic Falls; Treasurer, H. W. Mat- 
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MODIFIED DADANT HIVE 


Your present brood equipment can 
be .put above the Modified Dadant 


Features are: Deep frames, large 
one-story brood-nest, frame space 
ventilation, excellence in wintering, 


‘Glance at this illustration to com- 
pare this hive with “Standard” Lang- 


Yiou can get 40 per cent greater 
the 
“Standard” ten-frame Langstroth. 





For free booklet write any distributor of Lewis ‘‘Beeware,’’ or to 





G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wisconsin 
DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Illinois 
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i. 
length, Quinby depth. 


2. Frames spaced 1% inches for 
swarm control. 


3. Extracting frames 6% inches 
deep. 


4. Dovetailed body, regular re- 
versible bottom and metal roof cover 
with inner cover. 


5. Langstroth “Standard” equip- 
ment easily used with this hive. 
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Eleven frames, Langstroth 
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thews. Mrs. Ella Stockman, J. Put- 
nam Stevens, Frank H. Dudley, State 
Horticulturist, together with the 
President and Secretary, ex-officio, 
form the Board of Directors. 

The immediate object of the Asso- 
ciation is that there may be an organ- 
ized effort in support of a foulbrood 
law which is fortunate to have the 
support of State Horticulturist Frank 
H. Dudley, and it will be under his de- 
partment that the inspection work will 
be carried on. . 


January Exports of Honey 

The United States exported 207,654 
pounds of ‘honey valued at $29,641 
during January, 1921, as compared 
with 282,016 pounds valued at $27,829 
during December, 1920. Belgium was 
the chief purchaser, taking 142,413 
pounds, or 69 per cent of the total 
amount exported. Germany furnished 
the next most important market, tak- 
ing 31,743 pounds, while England and 
Canada took slightly more than 14,000 
pounds each. 


Iowa Census 
According to the census there were 
160,025 colonies of bees in Iowa in 1909 
and only 138,319 colonies in 1919. The 
honey crop for the latter year was 
2,840,025, or 21 pounds per colony. 


Maryland Beemen Meet 
The second monthly meeting of the 
Maryland State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion was held in the Hotel Rennert on 
the night of February 26, with an at- 
tendance of approximately 75. The 
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Secretary-Treasurer, Prof. E. N. Cory, 
delivered a lecture on the relation’ of 
the structure of the bee to its several 
functions, particularly emphasizing 
honey, pollen collection and wax se- 
cretion. The next meeting, which will 
take place on the 18th of March at the 
Hotel Rennert, at 7:45 p. m., will be 
addressed by Dr. E. F. Phillips, on 
“Spring Management.” 


Tongue and Sting Lengths 

“T know little, and care less, about 
the tongue-reach of my bees, but I 
care a lot about their sting-reach. . . 
One of them stung me on the turned- 
up tip of my poor nose, for, not ex- 
pecting such activities, I had omitted 
to don even an old lace curtain. I 
didn’t measure that bee’s tongue- 
reach, nor even her sting-reach, but 
I calculate the latter an inch and a 
half! I don’t want to buy queens 
guaranteed to produce workers with 
a 27-100 of an inch tongue-reach; I 
want to buy queens that will produce 
shorter stingers. That would be be- 
ginning at the right end, indeed!’”’— 
(R. Stanistreet, in Irish Bee Journal.) 


Tara Gifu-ken, Japan, Feb. 26, 1921. 
Dear Mr. Editor. 

Reading January issue in which 
“the Seastream Plan” to build up 
weak colonies is stated, I like to write 
you about my opinion. If “they are 
tiered up in pairs, with a queen ex- 
cluder between,” or “three colonies 
are placed on top of one another, bees 
will gather into one cluster by and by, 
especially to the lowest hive from the 
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top or tops. Of course, so doing most 
part of brood should be deserted very 
poorly, because decrease of guarding 
power. On your side of the “sea- 
stream” it must be truth; but on this 
side of the “sea-stream” it is rather 
questionable that plan will pay or not. 
I remain, yours faithfully, 
Yasuo Hiratsuka. 


Blue Melilot 

Bonnier, in his “Flore Complete,” 
describes a blue-flowered Melilot 
(Melilotus czrulea Pers), growing 6 
to 24 inches in height, and sometimes 
cultivated, in Europe, as an ornamen- 
tal plant. We have never seen it in 
this country. Can any of our foreign 
readers supply us with seed of this 
Melilot? We are willing to pay for it. 
He does not mention jt as a honey 
producer, but it might yield some 
honey. 








The Henry County Honey Producers’ 
2 Association 

The beekeepers of Henry County, 
Illinois, believe in organization for 
mutual benefit. There are about 135 
people in Henry County who maintain 
an apiary of one size or another. So 
far, 30 have joined the association 
and new members are being added 
from time to time. 

On March 11 they met and ar- 
ranged for a field meeting to be held 
in Galva, Ill., about the middle of 
June, date of which will be announced 
later. Hives will be opened at that 
time and evidences of disease or other 
apiary troubles will be discussed by 
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t RAFAEL & WING, Inc. 

S 16 Stuart Street 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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+ Nevada Pasadena 

£ Northern California 

% Hawaiian Islands 
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$ Beekeepers in the above districts should get in 

Kx touch with them 

: Prompt and Safe Delivery Guaranteed 

: DUFFY-DIEHL, Inc., 17-19 South Chester Street, Pasadena, Cal- 
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Mr. C. P. Dadant and one of the 
State Bee Inspectors. 

A resolution asking for added ap- 
propriation for bee inspection work 
was sent to the Senator and Represen- 
tatives of the 37th Illinois district. Fa- 
vorable responses have been received 
from these representatives, stating 
that they will support any such meas- 
ure placed before the State Legisla- 
ture. 

O. W. Holmes, Secretary. 


Alabama in Line 
Alabama now has a live beekeepers’ 
association, with J. M. Cutts, of Mont- 
gomery, as President and M. C. Ber- 
ry, of Haynesville, as Secretary. 


TWO SORTS OF HONEY 
By H. L. McMurray 


The Honey Man says, says he, 
“Thar be 2 sorts of homey, such as 
Honey No. 1, which the bees gather 
from the flowers. It is very sweet—it 
is good to eat. According to the doc- 
tors, it is very healthful and good for 
the complexion.” 

Eat honey and keep well. 

Then he says, says he, “‘Thar be 
Honey No. 2, which is different. It is 
extremely sweet—can’t eat (only 
taste!) Usually begins to develop in 
the high school (if not sooner!) 
Grows sweeter and sweeter (some- 
times !) Always plural (two or 
more!)”. 

He says, says he, “Thar be often 
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one of them thar gol darn ‘triangles.’” 

Honey is sweet. 

Honey Its Own Antidote 

At first Honey “No. 2” makes folks 
sick. But all you have to do is to 
follow the directions of the doctor(?) 
selling patent medicine on the street 
corner. 

“Gentlemen,” says he, “this is the 
most stupendous discovery! The most 
wonderful reviver! The most extra- 
ordinary of all remedies! If you're 
sick, take a bottle and it will make 
you well!” (No response). 

“Gentlemen!” he shouted, with a 
look of intense pain spread on his 
face, “I am most profoundly inter- 
ested in your physical health. I tell 
you this is the most colossal exagger- 
ation ever offered to a _ suffering 
world. If you're not sick, take a bot- 
tle; it will make you sick and then 
cure you!!! (The buying was furi- 
ous). 

Honey makes you sweet. 


The Honey Germ 

About the first indication of the 
presence of the “germ” (Bacillus 
luna) is a tendency on ‘he part of the 
“afflicted” to “pair off” and wander in 
the “moonlight,” especially along the 
river or the lake, or any old place. 

The “symptoms” grow more pro- 
nounced and “aggravating” until 
“they” reach the last stage, when 
they appear to get “loony” and “go 
off” on a “honeymoon.” (There’s al- 
ways a pair). The last stage is hope- 
less! The older people stand about 
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and look on with profound pity!— 
disgust!! (and envy!!!) 
The Process 

When “Honey No. 2” sours it pro- 
duces a “scum” called “divorce,” after 
which it sweetens up and _ goes 
through -another “honeymoon” stage. 
Sometimes there are four or five 


such “stages!” This inclination to 
turn “sweet” and “‘sour” is one of the 
unbelievable, inexplicable and 


“damnable” characteristics of the 
“germ.” 4 
Feed wifey honey—not “taffy.” 
Feed hubby honey—not “sass.” 
Incurable and Universal 

The doctors claim that there are no 
drugs to be given nor vaccine to be 
injected that will in any way check 
the ravages of this “deadly germ.” 

It thrives equally among the rich 
and the poor, the black and the white, 
the red and the yellow, the Eskimo 
and Hottentot. Among the very rich 
there seems to be an increased ten- 
dency to develop many “points” to 
the “triangle.” 

“If you’re not sick, take a bottle— 
it will make you sick and then cure 
you!!!” 

““Oh, it’s a grand and glorious feel- 
ing.” 

You’ve had it!!! 
thing’s “catchin’.” 

Yiou couldn’t help it, if yow would, 
and you wouldn’t if you could! 

You know that’s the truth!!! 

Don’t blame me!!! 

Eat more honey. 


The dog-gone 
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| The Diamond Match Co. 
Beekeepers’ Supplies 
CHICO, CAL., U. S. A. 








Dadant’s incomparable Foundation 
is always kept in stock. Western 
Beekeepers can be supplied ad- 
vantegeously. 


B EEKEEPERS, wherever they may be located, before deciding where ] 
to obtain supplies, should write to The Diamond Match Co. for 
prices, and for their Beekeepers’ Supply Catalogue. 


This Company are the largest manufacturers in the world who make 
Bee Supplies. They own their own timber lands, mills and factories, and 
supply goods direct from the tree to the beekeeper. 


Full advantage of this low cost of production is given to the purchaser. | 
The Apiary Department (which is in charge of experienced supply men, 


who are also practical beekeepers) maintains a constant excellence of 
product and offers unsurpassed service. 


The Diamond Match Co. 


Aplary Department 
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We have a large plant especially equipped to manufacture the sup- 
plies that you use. We guarantee all materials and workmanship. 
We ship anywhere. We allow early order discounts and make 
prompt shipments. Write for free illustrated catalog today 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 90 Sixth Street, Higginsville, Missouri 


J. W. ROUSE, Mexico, Missouri A. M. HUNT, Goldthwaite, Texas 
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Kentucky Bees 
Bees have increased in Kentucky 
in the past ten years, there being now 
156,889 colonies, as against 152,991 
colonies in 1909. The honey crop for 
1919 was 1,604,519 pounds. 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT. 


Advertisements in this department will be 
inserted for 5 cents per word, with no dis- 
counts. No classified advertisements accepted 
for less than 85 cents. Count each initial or 
number as one word. 

Copy for this department must reach us not 
later than the 20th of the month preceding 
date of issue. If intended for classified de- 
partment it should be so stated when adver- 
tisement is sent. 


SWEET CLOVER SEED 


SWEET CLOVER—Biennial yellow; ideal tor 
bee pasturage and soil improvement. New 

seed, recleaned and graded, unhulled 8c per 

pound, R. M. Hanna, Skillman, N. J. 


ANNUAL WHITE SWEET CLOVER SEED 
—The new forage plant that will grow from 
4 to 8 feet high arid bloom and mature seed in 
90 days. Our seed was grown at Ames, Iowa, 
and is first-class seed, hulled and_scarified. 
We have only a small quantity to offer, put up 
in l-ounce packages, at $1 each, postpaid. 
Colorado Honey Producers, Denver, Colo. 


BEES AND QUEENS 
QUEENS ON APPROVAL—Bees by package 
or colony. Tested queen, $2; select un- 
tested, $1.50; all other grades, $1. Bees with- 
out queen, 1 Ib., $3; 2 lbs., $5; colony, $10. 
Birdie M. Hartle, 
924 Pleasant St., Reynoldsville, Pa. 























QUEENS—Italian, 1 untested, $1.50; 6, $8. 
See my ad on page 201 of this issue. 
Willard A. Friend, Bedford, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Three-banded; Italian queens 
untested, $1.50 each; 6, $7.50; 12, $14. Se- 
lect untested, $1.75 each; satisfaction guaran- 
teed. W. T. Perdue & Sons, 
R. No. 1, Fort Deposit, Ala. 


PRITCHARD QUEENS (Three-banded Ital- 

ians)—My first season selling direct to the 
trade. June price: 1 untested, $1.75, 6 for 
$9.50; 1 select untested, $2, 6 for $11. After 
July 1: 1 untested, $1.50, 6 for $8; 1 select 
untested, $1.75, 6 for $9.50. Write for prices 
on larger quantities. I have a few extra se- 
lect tested queens one year old at $5 each. 
Queens clipped free of charge on request. 
Acknowledgement and directions for introduc- 
ing sent on receipt of order. Safe delivery 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Let me book your 
order now for early delivery, specifying the 
date of shipment desired. Otherwise orders 
will be filled in rotation. 

Arlie Pritchard, Medina, Ohio. 











JUST to let all my customers know I am 
still breeding 8-banded bees, Dr. Miller stock 
queens: 1 untested queen, $2, 6 for $11. Se- 
lects 25c each higher. 
Curd Walker, Jellico, Tenn. 





BOOKED to capacity on packages. Thanks. 
Queen orders considered later. 
Jes Dalton, Bordelonville, La. 





“NOT the best, in color, or possibly not the 
_ gentlest, but “mothers of colonies that bring 
in the honey,” is what my customers tell me 
of my queens. My circular tells about them. 
V. Stearns, Brady, Texas 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


FOR SALE—Pure Italian queens, after May 
30 $1 each; $10 per dozen. 
A. R. Irish, Doctortown, Ga. 





GOLDEN ITALIAN BEES—Bees on standard 
frame of honey with untested queen, 1-lb., 
$4.50; 2 lbs., $6.50. Sixteen years’ experi- 
ence in shipping combless package bees.. Will 
supply them if specially desired. 
Rosedale Apiaries, Big Bend, La. 





MY famous three-banded Italian queens, $1.50 
each, 6 for $8, after June 1. 
. W. Romberger, Apiarist, 
3113 Locust St., St. Joseph, Mo. 
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MR. BEEKEEPER—If you enjoy preparing 
supers and removing honey, then you will be 
wise to head your colonies with my vigorous 
Italians. See larger add elsewhere. 
Herman McConnell, Robinson, IIl. 


FOR SALE—A limited number of leather col- 
ored Italian queens, the kind that gets the 
honey. L. C. Keet, in 1919, produced 40,000 
pounds of honey from 200 colonies. 
Geo. B. Howe, Sackets Harbor, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Nuclei and queens. 
display advertisement. 
Cotton Belt Apiaries, Roxton, Texas. 








See our 





QUEENS ON APPROVAL—Bees by package 
or colony. Tested queens, $2; select un- 
tested, $1.50. All other grades $1. Bees 
without queen, 1 pound, $3; 2 pounds, $5; 
colony, $10. * A. M. Applegate, 
840 Main St., Reynoldsville, Pa. 





FOR SALE-—Italian queens. In June, un- 

tested, 1, $1.50; 6, $8.25; 12, $16. Tested, 
$2.50 each. From July 1 to October 1, un- 
tested, 1, $125; 6, $7; 12, $138.50; tested $2. 
Mismated queens will be replaced if returned 
in 80 days. Dead queens will be replaced it 
returned by return mail. 

R. B. Grout, Jamaica, Vt. 





FOR SALE—Dark Italian queens, Brenner 

strain, ‘H. Brenner, queen breeder, untested, 
$1.50; breeders, $3; 2-frame nuclei, $7.50. 
Add price of queen desired. For larger orders 
apply for prices. My guarantee. Every queen, 
dead or alive, returned at once in original 
cage, will be replaced, or money refunded. 
Can ship at once, any amount. Full instruc- 
tions will accompany every order. 

Mrs. J. T. FitzSimon, Castroville, Texas. 





QUEENS from real producers, three-banded 
Italians: 1, $1.50; 6, $8.25; 12, $16. 
Trinity Valley Honey Co., 
Route 8, Dallas, Texas. 


200 ITALIAN NUCLEI—2-frame, $5; 3-frarae, 
$7. Tested queen $2 extra. Prompt idecliv- 

ery. Half cash. Supplies at cost. 

R. Kramske, 1104 Victor St., St. Louis, Mo. 


SIMMONS QUEENS, bees and nuclei; gold- 
ens and three-band. 
Fairmount Apiary, Livingstor, N. Y. 


EARLY QUEENS—Beginning to ship about 

May 20, 3-banded Italians; don’t monkey 
with poor queens; get something worth while. 
One untested queen, $1.50; 6 for $8; select 
tested, 1 $8; 6 for $15. See prices for bees 
in the February and March numbers of the 
American Bee Journal. 

W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, Iowa. 


CARNIOLANS for season of 1921. Gentle, 
prolific; wonderful honey gatherers. Circu- 
lar and prices -free. Alfred Hann, 
Box 81, Glen Gardner, N. J. 


ITALIAN QUEENS—Three-banded, select un- 
tested, guaranteed. Queen and drone moth- 
ers are chosen from colonies noted for honey 
production, hardiness, prolificness, gentleness, 
and perfect markings. Price, May and June: 
$1.50 each, 12 or more $1.25 each. Send for 
circular. 
J. H. Haughey & Co., Berrien Springs, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Three-banded Italian queens 

ready June 1. Day old virgins, 55c each. 

Select untested, $1.50 each; 6, $8; 12, $15; 50, 

$60. Nuclei with queens, 2-frame $7.50; 3- 

frame $10.50. No disease; satisfaction guar- 

anteed and correspondence answered promptly. 
A. E. Crandall, Berlin, Conn. 




















FOR SALE—Unsurpassed Italian queens, 
ready June 1; untested, $1.60; 6, $7.50; 12, 
$14; 50, $55; 100, $105, Tested, 1, $2.50; 6, 
$13.50. My queens are actually laying before 
they are sent out. 
J. D. Harrah, Freewater, Oregon. 





FOR SALE—Hardy northern bred Italian 
queens and bees, each cid every queen war- 
ranted satisfactory. For prices and further 
information write for circular. 
H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 


THAGARD’S ITALIAN QUEENS—hMy 3- 
banded are “bred for quality”; try them and 
be convinced. Circular free. 
V. R. Thagard, Greenville, Ala. 


GUARANTEED ITALIAN QUEENS AND 
BzES. Orders filled day received. See 

larger add elsewhere, Dr. White Bee Co., 
P. O. Box 71, Sandia, Texas. 


HEAVY LAYING Italian queens that produce 
hustling 3-banded workers. Untested, $1.25; 
tested, $2. Safe delivery and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. There is no disease in my apiaries. 
Order now and get them on tinue. 
P. M. Williams, Ft. Deposit, Ala 


FOR SALE—Pure Italian queens and nuclei. 
One untested queen, $1.50; 12, $15. Tested 
queens, $2.50 each. Nuclei, 2-frame nucleus, 
$5; 3-frame, $6.50. Add price of queen wanted 
to price of nucleus. Frank Bornhoffer, 
Rt. 17, Mt. Washington, Ohio. 


BEES AND QUEENS from my Carolina api- 
aries, progeny of my famous Porto Rican 
pedigreed breeding stock. 
Elton Warner, Asheville, N. C. 


FOR SALE—Golden or 3-banded virgins, 60c 
each, or $6 per dozen; safe arrival. 
R. O. Cox, Rt. 4, Luverne, Ala. 


DAY-OLD ITALIAN QUEENS—High qual- 
ity, low price, satisfied customers. Safe ar- 
rival guaranteed in U. S. and Canada. Safe 
introduction Prices: 1, 75c; 12, $7.20; 100, 
$60. Write for circular early. 
James McKee, Riverside, Calif. 


FOR SALE—Black bees, 3 Ibs. and queen for 
$6.25, parcel post prepaid. One-fourth down, 
balance just before shipping. Can ship be- 
ginning April 10. 
Carl L. Wilson, Mount Vernon, Ga. 





























SWARTS’ Golden queens produce golden bees 

of the highest quality. Untested $1.50 each, 

6 for $8; tested, $8. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
D. L. Swarts, Lancaster; Ohio, Rt. 2. 





WE are now booking orders for early spring 
delivery of two and three-frame nuclei, with 
untested or tested queens. Write for prices 
and terms. We also manufacture cypress hives 
and frames. 
Sarasota Bee Co., Sarasota, Fla. 











QUEENS OF QUALITY—Our Hand-Moore 
strain of three-banded Italians are beautiful 
and good honey gatherers Bred strictly for 
business. Untested, $1.50; half doz., $8; se- 
lect, $2. W. A. Latshaw, Clarion, Mich. 





QUEENS—H. Brenner strain, 3-banded Ital- 
ian. Equaled only by the best. Untested, 
$1.50 each, $15 per dozen. 
Dr. A. Wright, Kingsbury, Texas. 





FOR SALE—Three-banded Italian queens, af- 

ter May 25, untested, $1.50 each, 6, $8, 12, 
$15. Tested queens, 
queens are all select. 


$38 each. The above 
Robt. B. Spicer, 
Wharton, N. J. 





EAGLE “MIKADO” 


AL sere 


For Sale at your Dealer. 











Regular Length, 7 inches 


Conceded to be the Finest Pencil made for general use. 
EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 


PENCIL No.174 


Made in five grades 
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HARDY ITALIAN QUEENS, $1 each, 
W. G. Lauver, Middletown, Pa. 





BEES—2-pound packages, with queens from 
our best breeders, 8-band strain; 1 package 
and queen $5.50; 25 or more, $5.25 each. One- 
fourth cash books your order. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. Promptness and efficiency our 
motto. Caney Valley Apiaries, 
J. D. Yancey, Mgr., Bay City, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Honey Brook Farm can supply 

you promptly, beginning April 10, with the 
very best three-banded Italfan queens, one 
grade, select untested, $1.50 each, or $15 per 
dozen. Tested, $2 each, straight; ready April 
1. Should you find some queenless colonies 
this spring, send me your order for a young 
queen to save them. I will not disappoint you. 
I have the bees and can deliver the goods. 
Pure mating, safe arrival, and _ satisfaction 
guaranteed. 





Jasper Knight, Hayneville, Ala. 


1921 PRICES on nuclei and queens: 1-frame 
nucleus, $3; 2-frame nucleus, $5; 3-frame 
nucleus, $6.50; without queens, f. o. b. Macon, 
Miss.; 5 per cent discount on lots of 25 or 
more. Untested queens $1.50 each, $15 per 
doz; tested queens $2 each, $22 per doz. No. 
disease; inspection certificate with each ship- 
ment. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed in U. S.. Queens sold only with nuclei. 
Geo. A. Hummer & Sons, Prairie Point, Miss 





AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


FOR SALE—Large, hardy, prolific queens: 3- 
banded Italians and golden; pure mating and 
safe arrival guaranteed. We ship only queens 
that are top notchers in size, prolificness and 
color. Untested, $2 each; 6, for $11; 25 for 
$45; tested queens $8 each, 6 for $16, e 
Buckeye Bee Co., Box 448 Massillon, Ohio. 


EDSON APIARIES now booking orders for 
queen bees for delivery during season of 
1921. Prices: One untested queen, $1.25; 50 
untested queens, $57.50; 100 untested queens, 
$100. Orders filled in rotation; first shipments 
March 1, 1921. 
Edson Apiaries, Gridley, Calif. 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS—Golden or leather 

colored, packages and nuclei; 1 untested 
queen, $1.50; 6, $7.50; 12, $13.50; 50, $55; 100, 
$100; virgins, 50c each; packages, 24 and un- 
der, $2.25 = pound; 25 and over, $2 per 
pound; nuclei, 1-frame, $4; 2-frame, $6; 38- 
frame, $7.50; queens extra. One-story 10- 
frame colony with queen, $12. 

Golden Star Apiaries, 
R. 8, Box 166, Chico, Calif. 


BEES AND QUEENS from my New Jersey 
apiary . H. M. Cook, 
1Atf 84 Cortland St., New York City. 

PACKAGE BEES AND PURE ITALIAN 
QUEENS—Booking orders now for spring 

delivery. Circular free. J. E. Wing, 

155 Schiele Ave., San Jose, Calif. 

















FOR SALE—Bees for strengthening purposes, 

8-frame nuclei of hybrid or black bees on 
frames containing brood, at $5.26 f. o. b. Lyons, 
Ga. No queens included; none for sale. Will be 
able to start shipping April 20. No disease; 
safe arrival guaranteed if express agent notes 
loss on express tag. One-third cash with or- 
der. Book your orders at once, as aumber of 
nuclei for shipment will be limited. 

Otto Diestel, Elza, Ga. 


THE ITALIAN QUEENS OF WINDMERE 
are superior three-banded stock. Untested, 
$1.50 each, six for $8; tested, $2.50 each; se- 
lect tested, $38. Bees by the pound; write for 
prices. Prof. W. A. Matheny, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 








FOR SALE—Golden Italian queens, untested, 
$1.50 each, dozen $14. Bees by the pound a 
specialty. Write for prices on bees. 

E. A. Simmons, Greenville, Ala. 





FOR SALE—Queens and bees, Italians and 

goldens, $1.50 each, $15 per dozen; 1 Ib. 
bees, $5, 2 Ibs. bees, $9. If queen is wanted 
with bees add the price of queen. Safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed in United States 
or Canada. Cash or certified check must ac- 
company all orders where parties are not 
known or satisfactorily rated, 

Graydon Bros., Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala. 


HIGH GRADE ITALIAN QUEENS—Send 
for catalog. 
Jay Smith, R. 3, Vincennes, Ind. 


BEES BY THE POUND, ALSO QUEENS— 
Booking orders now. Free circular gives 
prices, etc. See larger ad elsewhere. 
Nueces County Apiaries, Calallen, Texas, 
E. B. Ault, Prop. 








HONEY AND BEESWAX 


FOR SALE—V ry fine quality vass.sood-milk- 
weed ‘mostly milkweed) honey in 60-pound 
cans. P. W. Sowinski, Bellaire, Mich. 








FOR SALE—Clover extracted honey, 15c per 
pound; amber and buckwheat, 12%c, two 60- 
pound cans to case; amber in 50-gallon barrels, 
10c per pound. 
H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—Honey, very fine; supply your 
customers, always available. 
E. F. Atwater, Meridian, Idaho. 





HONEY—l5c per pound. Walter Reppert, 
Gen, Deliv., Shreveport, La. 


FOR SALE—Choice clover extracted honey. 
State quantity wanted. 
J. D, Beals, Oto, Iowa. 








FOR SALE—Leather colored Italian queens, 
tested, until June 1, $2.50; after, $2. Un- 

tested, $1.25; 12, $18. Root’s goods at Root’s 

prices. A. W. Yates, 

15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 


THREE-BANDED ITALIANS only, that have 
been bred to a high standard of excellence. 
I never had any disease in my apiary. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed, Untested 
queens: 1, $1.50; 12, $15. Tested queens: 1, 
$2.25; 12, $25. 
Jul Buegeler, New Ulm, Texas. 








FOR SALE—Root’s strain of golden and 

leather-colored Italian queens; bees by the 

pound and nuclei. Untested queens, $1.50 

each; select untested, $2 each; tested, $2.50 

each; select tested, $8 each. For larger lots 
write. Circular free. A. J. Pinard, 
440 N, 6th St., San Jose, Calif. 





THREE-BAND BREEDERS from one of the 
heaviest honey-gathering strains in the State. 
$10 each. Delivery May 15. 
A. V. Small, Augusta, Kans. 


FOR SALE—Best quality clover-basswood ex- 
tracted honey; two 60-lb. cans in case. 
Gelser Bros., Dalton, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Extracted honey. Write for 
prices. A. L. Kildow, Putnam, IIl. 


FOR SALE—Honey. Immediate shipment f. 
o. b. New York, in 60-lb tins: Calif. white 
orange, 19c lb.; Calif. white sage, 16c lb.; white 
sweet clover, 14c lb.; Calif. L A. sage, 13c Ib.; 
West Indian L. A., 10c lb.; West Indian L. A., 
10-Ib. tins, 6 per case, 15c Ib. 
Hoffman & Hauck, Woodhaven, N. Y. 











WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap- 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest 
cash and trade prices, charging but 5c a pound 
for wax rendering. Fred W. Muth Co., 
204 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SUPPLIES 


FOR SALE—75 new 7-wire 10-frame jueen 
excluders, 75c each, or 70c each for the lot. 
O. W. Bedell, Earlville, N. Y. 











WE are booking orders for our golden Ital- 
ian queens for spring delivery after April 15. 
Untested queens, 1, $1.50; doz., $15; select un- 
tested queens, 1, $1.75; do-., $18; virgin queens, 
1, 75c; nes $9; oo ame 1, $8; doz., $36 
Safe arriv: ranteed. 
Tillery Brothers, Georgiana, Ala. 





BOOK YOUR ORDERS for QUEENS now— 
Goldens, $2; tested, $3; ee $1.50; tested, 
.50; six or more, 10 per cent less. 

ae "Cheeat Leaf Apiaries, Wahoo, Neb. 





FOR SALE—200 new 10-frame Root hive 
bodies, with frames; all in flat; were never 
uncrated, $340 takes the lot. 
Herbert Kietzer, Vernon Center, Minn. 


May 


FOR SALE—12 new and used hives; no foul- 
brood. Otto Spiess, Oakwood, Wis 


FOR SALE—Following, in flat: Hoffman 
frames, $7.50 per 100; unspaced, $7; 10- 
frame bodies, $1,20; reversible bottoms, 95c; 
telescope covers with inner cover, $1.75. All 
new, clean stock. 
F. D. Bowers, Sugar Grove, Pa. 


FOR SALE—200 absolutely new 10-frame 

hives complete, consisting of hive-bodies, 
tops, bottoms, tin rabbets, nails and Hoffman 
self-spacing frames knocked down, in lots of 
5, $14; 200 full-depth supers with frames, $1.20 
each; 500 Ibs. of medium brood-foundation at 


78c per pound 
A. Irish, Doctortown, Ga. 











WANTED—To quote special prices on queen 
cages in quantity lots, to breeders. State 
quantity. . 
A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SAVE MONEY on your sections, shipping 
cases, tin and glass honey containers, etc. 
Our free price list tells you how. 
The Rattray-Hamilton Co., Almont, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Good second-hand double-deck 
comb honey shipping cases for 44x4%4x1% 
sections, 25 cents per case, f. o. b. Cincinnati; 
terms cash with order. 
C. H. W Weber & Co., 
2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


FOR SALE—Good second-hand empty 60-Ib. 
honey cans, two cans to the case, at 60c per 
case, f. o. b. Cincinnati. Terms cash with or- 
der. C. H W Weber & Co., 
2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, O. 














“SEND us a list of goods wanted and will 


quote you lowest prices. We are the money- 
saving house. Price list free. Try us. 
S. Duby & Son, St. Anne, III. 


WANTED 


WANTED—Novice extractor, cheap and in 
good repair. Will sell, cheap, 24 sections T 
supers for 8-frame hives. 
Deibert Lhommedieu, Colo, Iowa. 











WANTED—Bees on shares; 100 to 200 colo- 

nies in Northern Michigan, for season of 
1921. Years of experience on a large scale. 
W. A. Latshaw, Clarion, N.ich. 





WANTED—Good second-hand extractor for 
Hoffman frames, 18% inches length. 
Arthur E. Norton, Rowley, Iowa. 


WANTED—Extractor, .Cowan 
ferred. 





‘ No. 15 _ pre- 
Hamilton Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 


WANTED — Second-hand two-frame 
reversible extractor. Send price. 
Louis Hubert, Mexico, Mo. 





Cowan 





WANTED—An extractor. ‘ 
Ernest Manske, Ceresco, Neb. 





WANTED—Bees in colonies, comb and ex- 
tracted honey. Frank Coyle, Penfield, Ill. 


WANTED—Apiary on shares or to buy, by 
two experienced beemen. Address, 
L, care American Bee Journal. 


WANTED—Beeswax, old combs and cappings 
tor rendering on shares. Also wax acce)ted 
for trade. ‘Top market prices offered. 
A. I. Root Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


WANTED—Your order for “Superior” Foun- 
dation. Prompt shipments at right prices. 
Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. 


SITUATIONS 


WANTED—Position jin apiary; ten years’ ex- 
perience; no bad habits; willing worker. — 
G. O. Bosche, Rt. 4, Bx, 38, West Allis, Wis. 


WANTED—Work with bees, by experienced 
man, age 47; cannot do much heavy liftsng. 
M. Knudsen, 3447 Le Moyne St., Chicago, Ill. 


























FOR SALE—Boiler Wax press and Bingham 
knife; new. 
F. O’Donnell, Rock Creek, Minn. 





TWENTY DOLLARS takes my twe.rty !0- 
frame painted supers. 
. Biermann, Malcolm, lowa. 





WANTED—One experienced man, and stu- 
dents or helpers, in our large bee business; 
good chance to learn. Modern equipment and 
outfit, including auto truck; located near sum- 
mer resorts. Write, giving age, height, weight, 
experience, reference and wages wanted. 
W. A. Latshaw Co., Clarion, Mich. 
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Wasnt with, some ey to yeaah tly khong edna tai 
work with bees coming season. e age, 
experience and wages wanted, based on our | ‘*Y $ 
furnishing board. 4 : ? 
The Rocky Mountain Bee. Co., = j » 
Box 1319, Billings, Mont: os % 
ee 5 
WANTED—Two comb-honey men for season 4 % 
of 1921. Give experience, age, and wages | 4 Select Three-Banded Italians of the highest quality (one grade) ¢ 
expected. z ad Eight hundred honey-gathering colonies from which to select the very best breeders. d 
B. F. Smith, Jr., Fromberg, Mont. No one has better bees than I. Can make prompt delivery by return mail. I have not % 
on onan 4 yet disappointed a customer. z 
F oe + 
4 « 
FOR SALE—Five hive bodies with ten Hoff- | % PRICES ; ‘To ty T After July 1 ¢ 
man frames and supers, $17; used two sea- z 1 12 or morel||_1t049 | SO or more & 
sons. SS. Collyer, Black Mt., N. C 2 erereen $ 1.50 $1.25 $1.25 $1.00 a 
- 4 a eee 2.00 ee 
j FOR SALE—21 colonies of bees, 25 supers SESS” TELAT TN: 25.00 oe 
for comb honey, 50 extracting supers, ex- ¥ 4 
tractor, 60 empty hives, 10-frame; will go for | % |= A new customer from Missouri, where you have to show them, writes: “The dozen 
best offer. Inquire. = queens arrived promptly. They are the most beautiful I ever saw.” (Name on request.) 4 
4 E. H. Kenyon, Blossvale, N. Y. & Another one, from the same state, writes: ‘“‘Your 100 2-lb. packages averaged over = 
4 - - o 90 pounds surplus honey per colony; 10 pounds more per colony than the other 2-lb. * 
FOR SALE—50 standard hives with metal 4 packages purchased elsewhere.” H. H. THALE, Durham, Mo. & 
4 cover, inner cover and reversible —— “4 * Now listen to this, from Ontario, Canada: “Bees and queens purchased of you last 
98 cade 50 eateeies Steere, 20 poe = season all wintered without u single loss. Save me 50 untested queens for May de- = 
? a. ? ? : ” 
used two years; no frames or bees. + livery.” (Mame on request.) : : ee 
A. H. Hattendorf, Ocheyedan, Iowa. % My customers say my queens stand the northern winters. They are bred up for this 
+4 purpose, combined with the highest honey-gathering qualities and prolificness. ae 
FOR SALE—“Superior” Foundation (Weed | & Pure mating, safe arrival, and satisfaction guaranteed. It is left with customer %& 
process). Quality and service unexcelled. 3 to say what is satisfaction. = 
Superior , Ba Co., Ogden, Utah. b . 
9 ? Y “— 
2 
FOR SALE—Cedar or pine dovetailed hives; | 4 JASPER KNIGHT, Hayneville, Alabama = 
also full line of supplies, including Dadant’s | & % 
| foundation. Write for catalog. OK Ne Kia Ke eK Ke Ke KX Ke XS KK KS KK KK KO Ke KKK thoefoetonoetoetoatostoatoete 


A. E. Burdick, Sunnyside, Wash. 





% 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Po MaPactactatetadestatactededatatatetieatadettattedactactedasactatetatacteastastatactactaste tac, D839 0 0 9% 0% 0% 
ae a a a a ee a ee aa a Ke eX Xe eX aXe Ke Ke XX ea KK KO 
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°, 
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Z 
WANT to hear from owner having farm {for = 
an: TIME IS MONEY 2 
Care Lakenvelder Farms, Toccoa, Ga.: + 4 
oe 
CAVIES (Guinea Pigs)—Needed by the + When the honey flow is on and you need supplies which will enable your bees to gather a 
thousands; profitable side line with | bees. ¥ maximum crop of honey. If you are rushed and in a particular hurry, try ordering from Coun- 
Write for particulars. ¥ cil Bluffs. For we are well stocked with the supplies you need. Can ship over any one of 
Maple Row Cavy Farm, Glenwood, Mich. ¥ nine trunk lines to your very back door, and are prepared to give your order immediate and 
" individual attention. ; 
FOR SALE—Silver Spangled Hamburg Cock- = If you want action, try us. That is, if you use quality goods. That’s the only kind we can 
‘ ercls and eggs; rare old violin. - send you. May is here. June, July and August are left to you. Let us help you in making 
: Elias Fox, Union Center, Wis. + these months count. 4 
.x<7 é 
BLACK SIBERIAN HARES—Enormous sizes, | 
delicious meat and beautiful fur. Write for & THE A. I. ROOT co. OF IOWA, COUNCIL BLUFFS, 1A. £ 
information and prices. 4 The “ Railroads Everywhere,” Town 4 
Siberian Fur Farm, Hamilton, Canada. ? s 
Roetee’ 





¢, 


2, 2, 0. 2, 2, 2. © 2 2. © D © 2 2 © © © & © ©. © © D © © & © D © © @ 2. 2. @, oeteetectoetosten’s oeteetectee"s 
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4 GRANULATED HONEY SLIPS—100, 20c. 
r Bonney, Buck Grave, Iowa. 


- | ae ma a age — Sy in “tom 
oO om.’ Ten songs for cents, post- 
| ped; Seeent stamps, ten. “Also Teddy Sear || BEEKEEPERS W® “ANUsACTURE DOVETAILED HIVES, HOFFMAN 
souvenir postal cards, 10 for 10 cents. Ad- , 

dress Geo. W. York, Box 84, Spokane, Wash. 








Ouf hives are made of best grade White Pine, cut accurate and smooth to standard measure, 
WANTED—Old bee magazines. We have sev- sections are made of Basswood polished on both sides. There are no better made. 

eral customers who wish to complete their 
files of American Bee Journal and other maga- 





zines relating to beekeeping. The early vol- We carry a complete line of everything used inthe apiary. Our shipping facilities are as good as 
umes are especially desired. State what you can be found anywhere. We want your business. We guarantee prompt and satisfactory service. 
have and price wanted in first letter. Price list free. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 








Italian Queens — raised MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Marshfleld, Wis. 
from Italian Bees 
Untested $2.25 each; Tested $4.00 each 














THREE BAND AND GOLDEN QUEENS | QUIGLEY’s QUEENS AND BEES 


Ch a Three-banded Italians, are bred from ideal 
as. Boone Saunders, Ind. | that produce hustling bees. Bred to _— by _— grafting, producing queens 
fill the supers. Our breeding stock pA ae the bese Re Fh pee Things Bo 
QUINN’S QUEENS OF QUALITY produced 400 pounds surplus honey in | No disease; 35 years in this location. June 
1920. Our breeding yards are several | delivery. Booking orders now. 

Have no superiors—‘There’s a rea- | miles apart. We breed from the very Tested, $3; untested, $2, 6 $11, 12 $20; 
son.” Are Mandelian bred, good qual- | }..; non-swarming, gentle, long- oer ge coc hy a oe 
ities accentuated. Gray Carniolans, lived, prolific strains of bees and frame. colony, tested queen, $20. | Two-pound 
Gray Caucasians, most gentle of all, ” drones that thirty years’ constant package, untested queen, $8; tested, $9. 
prolific, hardy, vigorous, disease-re- 


Purity and satisfaction guaranteed. Send 
sisiting white comb builders—they 








work can produce and money can buy. | for circular. 


een gen Rg No disease. Satisfaction guaranteed. E. F. QUIGLEY r SON, 
ITALIANS, 3-banded, line-bred, | ; _.-$1.75; 12, $1.50 each on 
pedigreed; need no boosting; they | ; ee seo 300. 12, O75 each A NEW BEE BOOK 





speak for themselves. “Dadant’s System of Beekeeping” 
CHAS. W. QUINN. Sabot, Va. DR. WHITE BEE CO., Sandia, Texas Price $1.00. 
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Y SoaSoaSoetoesoe loo loe lee loeloesoacoasoesoesoe’s Soetontontoteote 
FOR SALE 
Bs % 
+ IF YOU WANT THE CHEAPEST, BUY THE BEST < 
es I am prepared to furnish for the season of 1921 twenty-five hun- ¥ 
+ dred two and three frame nuclei of my bright 3-banded Italian bees, & 
% headed with young, vigorous queens. These bees are free from dis- 
& ease, and safe arrival guaranteed. Hoffman frames wired and on &% 
full sheets of foundation; very few combs over two years old. Lam 
# booking orders now. One-fourth or one-half cash with order, bal- %& 
* ance before shipping. 4 
Two-frame, $4.25; three-frame, $5.25. If queens are wanted, add ¥# 
$1.25 each. & 
After May 5th I will be ready to mail queens at the following 5 
prices: Untested, single $1.50, six for $8, twelve fior $15. Tested, $250 % 
each. Select tested, $3.50 each. Write for prices for large lots. 4 
$ A. B. MARCHANT, Jesup, Ga. + 
9 Reference: Merchants and Farmers Bank of Jesup. & 
ont Soaloaloafoefoetoezocrostocloeroeloeceatoateeeetesleezeete 
(-—— 


| 











TENNESSEE-BRED QUEENS 


Forty-nine Years’ Experience in Queen-Rearing 











Breed Three-Band Italians Only 
| Nov. Ist to July Ist | Jnly Ist to Nov. Ist 
| 1 6 12 1 6 12 
Untested Queens... .122....4.-2u8 | $2.50 $12.00 $22.00 $2.00 $10.00 $18.00 
ee, eee | oa 13.50 24.00 2.25 12.00 20.00 
a a | 3.50 20.00 35.00 | 3.00 16.00 30.00 
LE ae | 4.00 22.50 40.00 | 3.50 18.50 35.00 











Select tested, for breeding $7.50 
The very best queen tested for breeding $15 


Capacity of yard 6000. I sell no bees by the pound or nuclei except with high priced tested 
and breeding queens 


Queens for export will be carefully packed in long distance cages, but safe delivery is nor 
guaranteed 


JOHN M. DAVIS, Spring Bill, Tenn. 


Five colonies of your stock produced 2660 finished sections—the best one 616 finished sections 
JOHN M. BIXLER, Corning, lowa, February 1, 1921 


ai 
wang 


























FOREHANDS’ QUEENS. They Satisfy, Why? 


Because of 28 years of experimental work with both queen breeding and honey 
production. 

With breeding and selecting of imported queens, I have reached a standard which 
is ideal. Queens as good, but none BETTER. Why experiment? Take advantage of 
the life experience of my breeders, 

OUR SERVICE STATION 
We are ready to serve you at all times, whether you desire queens or advice. Let us 
help you with your bee problems. All questions are cheerfully answered. 
I breed three-band Italians only. 














November 1 to June 1. 1 6 12 

Untested $2.00 $ 9.00 $16.00 
Select Untested 2.25 10.50 18.00 
Tested 3.00 16.50 30.00 
Select Tested 8.50 19.50 36.00 


Orders booked now for spring delivery. One-fourth the full amount with order and 
balance when shipment is desired. Pure mating, safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Write for circular and large order discounts. Shipment to foreign countries at 
receiver’s risk. 

Bees in 2-pound packages, 1, $6; 25 or over, $5.80; 50 or over, $5.40; 100 or over, 
$5. Without queens. 

Will begin shipping bees as early as weather will permit. 


N. FOREHAND, Ramer, Alabama 











Beekeepers should send for our 
new catalug, free. 
white pine. 
make of supplies. Order early. Bees- 
wax in exchange for supplies or cash. 


Established 1885 


Beehives made of 


Root Co.’s old standby at before the war prices 


J. Nebel & Son Supply Co., 
Hig’ Hill, Mo. 





ITALIAN QUEENS 


O. E. TIMM, BENNINGTON, NEB. 





May 
BARNES’ FOOTPOWER MACHINERY 


Read what J. E. Parent, at 
of Chariton, N. Y says: — 


‘"We cut with one of 
your Combined 
Machines last winter 50 
chaff hives with 7-in. 
cap, 100 honey-racks, 
500 frames and a great 
deal of other work.’’ 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES 
995 Ruby St., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 











ELECTRIC IMBEDDER 


Price without Batteries $1.50 
Not postpaid. 
Actually cements wires in the foundation. 
Will work with dry cells or with city cur- 
rent in connection with transformer. Best 
device of its kind on the market. 


For sale by all bee supply dealers 
Dadant & Sons, HamiTon. 11. 











STUTT’S 


Italian queens are supreme queens, ready 
June 1. Untested, $1.25; 6, $6.50; 12, 
$12.50. Select untested, $1.50; 6, $8.00; 
12, $15.00. , 


Pure mating and safe arrival guaranteed 


Alfred A. Stutt, Lincoln, Ill. 





SHE-SUITS-ME queen-bees, prices 
for 1921: Untested Italians, $2 each; 
$1.75 each for 10 or more, prior to 
June 15. After June 15, 1 to 9 queens 
$1.50 each, 10 to 24 $1.40 each, 25 and 
up $1.25 each. 
ALLEN LATHAM, 
Norwichtown, Coun. 


GOLDEN QUEENS 1921 


Untested, $1.50 each, or 6 for $8. For 
100 lots write for prices. I will begin 
shipping about April 20, and I guar- 
antee safe arrival and reasonable sat- 
isfaction to everybody. 


R. 0. COX, Rt. No. 4, Luverne, Ala. 
BEE SUPPLIES 


We carry a complete stock of sup- 
plies at all times, and can make 
prompt shipments. Our prices will 
interest you. 

Send Us Your Inquiries 
A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. 
Reedsville, Wis. 
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are bred from the best stock that can be gotten from Italy and from our own apiaries. 


—— 





THE THRIFTY KIND 











FOREHAND’S THREE BANDS 


We are con- 


stantly breeding and selecting to improve the thriftiness, hardiness, gentleness and beauty of our 
bees. Twenty-nine years of select breeding have brought our strain of bees up to a standard sur- 
passed by none but superior to all. 


We guarantee pure mating, safe arrival and satisfaction in the U. S. and Canada. 


Select Tested___ 4.50 








| Write for circular giving full information about our bees and queens 


PRICES UP TO JUNE 30 


One pound package: 1, $3.75; 25 or over, $3.50; 50 or 


1 6 12 100 or over ea. over, $3.25; 100 or over, $3 00. 
Untested- ------ $2.00 $10.00 $18.00 $1 40 over, $5 40; 100 or over $5.00. 
Select Untested 2.25 11.50 21.00 1.65 Prices are quoted per each package. 
Tettied.<.: 2... 3.00 16.00 30.00 —— 
25.00 45.00 an 





W. J. FOREHAND & SONS, Fort Deposit, Ala. 


Two pound package: 1, $6 00; 25 or over, $5.80; 50 or 


queen wanted. No three pound packages for sale. 
arrival is not guaranteed on queenless packages. 









Add the price of the 
Safe 

















before you. 





Quality Bee Supplies 


FROM A 


Reliable House 


Without fear or favor, I placemy BEE SUPPLIES and SERVICE 





It is the small annoyances that often grow into disastrous results. 
Avoid the so-called “little losses” by using MONDENG’S GOODS. 


Quality is first—save time when you put your goods together, by 
getting supplies that are accurately made. Service is next—no delays 
when bee supplies are ordered from my factory. 


I am ready to meet your urgent needs. 
Send for my new price list. 


Closing out all Langstroth and Wisconsin hives and supers. Also 
Langstroth triangular top-bar frames and eight-frame D. T. supers 
for 4x5 sections. Will sell at cost price. Write for quotations. 


CHAS. MONDENG 


146 Newton Ave. N. and 159 Cedar Lake Rd. Minneapolis, Minn. 











QUEENS 


May Queens for the early Honey. 
Order Now. 


GENTLE THREE BAND ITALIANS 
Untested $1.25, select untested $1.50 


D. W. HOWELL, Shellman, Ga. 


HONEY, ROOTS, FURS 


Why not increase your profits? A 
32-page booklet describing books on 
Bee Hunting, Medicinal Root Grow- 
ing, Fur Farming, Tanning, etc., free. 


A. R. HARDING, 75 N. Ohio Ave., Columbus, 0, 








Italian Queens of Quality 


Prices for 1921: 


1 6 12 
Oe $1.00 $5.00 $ 9.00 
Dnnested .......<« 1.50 8.00 15.00 
_ a fe 2.00 11.00 


One-third down books order, bal- 
ance one week before delivery. 


Why not give my queens a trial? 
They are reared from mothers whose 
colonies are gentle, hardy: and good 
honey gatherers. I rear all of my 
queens, personally, and strive for 
quality, not quantity. Safe arrival 
guaranteed in the United States and 
Canada. 


WILLARD A. FRIEND 


Box 112, Bedford, Ohio 





QUEENS 


I. F. Miller’s strain Italian queen bees. 
Northern bred for business; from my best Su- 
perior Breeders (11 frames brood on Apru 7). 
Gentle, roll honey in, hardy, winter well, not 
inclined to swarm, 3-banded; 27 years’ breeding 
experience. Satisfaction guaranteed. Safe ar- 
rival in U. S. and Canada. Untested, $1.50; 
6, $8; 12, $14. Select, $1.75; 6, $9; 12, $17. 
1 Ib. bees, $3.50; 2lbs., $5.50; 3 Ibs., $7.£0 
(No queen). 


1."F." MILLER, Brookville, Pa., R 2 
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Statement of the Ownership, Man- 


2 
? 


















+ ps agement, Circulation, Etc., required 
= é by the act of Congress of August 
Zz = 24, 1912, of American Bee Journal, 
+ Y f Di + published monthly at Hamilton IIli- 
% ¥% nois, for May, 1921: 
+ ¢ | STATE OF ILLINOIS, ),, 
QUALITY (yer <4éA-d \ 3) Bees 
| Bef Not Public, in and for the 
= $ efore me, a ary Public, 
4 “3 7 State and County aforesaid, personally ap- 
z P @ | peared M. G, Dadant, who having been duly 
é . @ | sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
4 RVI = : @ | he is the Business Manager of the American 
@ | Bee Journal, and that the following is, to the 
"e ¥ best of Bg Megpataien. | and belief, a true tag 
—~ ment of the ownership, management, etc., 0 
+ the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
: = z= the above caption, required by the Act of 
3 ugust 24, 1912, embodied in Section 443, 
-e . . 
‘3 Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
+ ARE THE DEMANDS OF THE DAY 2) ee on 
oe oe 1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
+ @ | lisher, editor, managing editor and business 
4 + manager are: : ; 
= We Guarantee our Quality ¥ Publisher, American Bee Journal, Hamilton, 
: } : 
~ ° Editor, C. P. Dadant, Hamilton, II. 
3 » a , ’ 
3% + “> ae Editor, Frank C. Peliett, Hamil- 
3 ton, ° 
0 . . 
. ° ‘. £3 Business Manager, M. G. Vadant, Hamilton, 
: And in accepting any order from you, obli- $ | mM. 
¥ + : Rie be ouners are: 
By . . - P. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill, 
% gate ourselves to serve you, in making your % | H.C. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill. 
$ ‘ + V. M. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill 
4 ° ° ° . - - 
% beekeeping more interesting and profitable to | °C Pelee Hemittos I 
p 4 4 M. G. Dadant, Hamilton, Il. 
2 you. y 4 Jos. Saugier, Hamilton, Il. 
oe b3 That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
Px . . . 
o + and other security holders owning or holding 
7° 


1 per cent or more of the total amount of 
bonds, mortgages or other securities, are: 


\7 
° 


Oe 
2, 
See 


¥ U a None. 
¥ se us. ¢ (Signed) M. G. DADANT. 
= % Sworn to and subscribed before me this 11th 


2, 
? 


day of April, 1921. 
MARY McCOY, Notary Public. 


o, 
7. 





oacoconsonioeton 























‘ ‘ . ‘ ° My commission expires January 17, 1924. 

The coupon will get our immediate attention, KA 
te ° a . = 7 = bed 
$ if we can be of any service to you regarding : Books on Beekeeping 
$ the matters suggested. + First Lessons in Beekeeping, by C. P. 
% ba Dadant. 167 pages, 178 illustrations. 
4 a & Cloth $1. 
+ % Dadant System of Beekeepiiz, by C. 
% ; ‘4 P. Dadant. 118 pages, 58 illustra- 
RS Tue A. I. Root Co oF Iowa, Council Bluffs, Ia. *% | tions. Cloth $1. 
° Gentl : “ 
4 ee ¢ | The Honeybee, by Langstroth and 
3 It looks as if 1921 were going to be a fine Beekeepers’ year. = Dadant: 575 pages, 229 illustrations. 
4 For that reason I am preparing for an interesting and profitable + Cloth $2.50. 
Ks rom To that end, I am particularly interested in the fol- ‘i Cuiasiatinn. ter 0: G. Dates. 105 
% . 2 = pages, 50 illustrations. Cloth $1. 
2 ([] Plans for Spring Activity = : 
3 (J Spring Feeding 3%. | 1000 Answers to Beekeeping Ques- 
+ . , . : “s tions, by C. C. Miller. 276 pages, 
+ (_] Books that make Beekeeping more Interesting and Profitable & illustrated. Cloth $1.25. 
Y 4 (A sample copy of ‘‘Gleanings in Bee Culture,’’ the Bee- 3 : 
+ keepers Magazine + American Hon:y Plants, by Frank C. 
3 (] The New Process Foundation, Airco = Pellett. 300 large pages, 155 illus- 
: = , 3 trations. Cloth $2.50. 
= (_] Your Jast catalog. I have colonies in___ frame hives = . : 
% For your further information I wish to state that % | Practical Queen Rearing, by Frank C. 
$ ? Pellett. 105 pages, 40 illustrations. 
$ + $1.00. 
= % | Productive Beekeeping, by Frank C. 
% + Pellett. 326 pages, 134 illustrations. 
3% : = Cloth $2.50. 











‘es loezoss oe! 
7 
* 


<? 
oe 


Beginner’s Bee Book, by Frank C. 


2°, 
* 





‘, “ Pellett. 179 pages, illustrated. Cloth 

% ¢ | $1.25. 

= = toe ' ; 
t THE A. 1. ROOT CO. OF LOWA §) 2.:iccins i sons, Kemi 

$ COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA + Cloth $1.25. 
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FOR SALE 


We make a specialty of shipping 2- 
frame nuclei. Combs are drawn from 
full sheets of foundation wired in 
Hoffman frames. Combs will be well 
covered with bees, and filled mostly 
with sealed brood and _ sufficient 
stores to do them while on their jour- 
ney. Health certificate with every 
shipment. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
No more orders taken than can be 
filled promptly. Price of each two- 
frame nucleus, without queen, $5.00. 
Prices of queens are as follows: 
Untested: 1, $1.50; 6, $8.00; 12,, $15.00; 
50, $60; 100, $100. Teste1 queens each, 
$2.50. When queen is wanted, add 
price of queen to that of nucle . We 
begin shipping nuclei with untested 
queens May 1, but can ship nuclei 
with tested queens and without 
queens as early as April 15. Book 
your order now by sending in one- 
fourth of the amount of order. The 
balance you may send just before 
shipping date. Three-banded Italians 
only, and as good as can be pur- 
chased. 


COTTON BELT APIARIES 


ROXTON, TEXAS 








COLONIES OF ITALIAN 
BEES 


In practically new 10-frame 
hives at $15 each. No disease. 
These colonies will consist of 
at least five frames of brood, 
plenty of bees with young 


Italian queens. All combs 
are wired, straight and built 
from full sheets of foundation 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 





VAN WYNGARDEN BROS. 


R. F.D.No.4 HEBRON, IND. 











“Not the best in color, or possibly 
not the gentlest, but mothers of colo- 
nies that bring in the honey,” is what 
my customers tell me of my queens. 


My circular tells about them 


R. V. STEARNS, Brady, Tex. 
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ee Breed Three -Band “ 

= QUALITY QUEENS AT QUANTITY PRICES "°fa.tes;Be""  ¢ 

os 

3 Dg 

y PRICES FOR 1921 z 

$ Nov. 1 to June 80. July 1 to Nov, 1. 4 
— 

4 1 6 12 1 6 12 4 

> eek an $2.00 $ 9.75 $18.00 $1.50 $8.00 $15.00 z 

Bs Select Untested 2.25 11.25 19.80 1.75 9.75 1680 

% Select Tested ............ 3.50 each 8.00 each Y 

4 Breeding queens after June 15, with 2-frame nuclei, $15.00 each. z 

= Queens are reared from mothers whose colonies are GENTLE, HARDY, and as z 

9 HONEY GATHERERS will compare with any. Each and every queen reared by the & 

z latest and most approved methods, thus insuring queens that are capable of duplicat- z 

+ ing the excellent characteristics of their mothers. a 

3 I rear all my queens personally, and strive for QUALITY instead of quantity. You z 

é may rest assured that-when you order queens of us, you are getting among the best 

% that can be produced. You take absolutely no risk in getting our queens for SAT- y 

$ ISFACTION and safe arrival guaranteed in the United States and Canada. Foreign & 

= shipments at receiver’s risk. I sell no bees by the pound, nor nuclei, only with =< 

m3 breeding queens. Try and estimate your needs for the approaching season and place % 

z your order early. ¢ 

3 a . . q 

z HERMAN McCONNELL, Robinson, Illinois z 

& 

Moston coesoeseetoncoes oe see lens ee eel loes easel lees ea oe see leas ee ee ceeseasee ee loecoaee toe loesoeeetes ehetepettetetpetetedpepetetecedpade 

Seeded er geeteetreteetoetoc eerie Roeteeeetecetoeteatonte 

a 

: ; 

72 

: HONEY CANS 

> 

3 Let us figure with you on your requirements of Honey Cans. 

Bs We ship any quantity desired. 

x 

= WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 

RS ADDRESS 

oe J 7 . 

¢ THE UNITED STATES CAN CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 

° 

% VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY, Roanoke, Va. 

3 BOX 577-D 
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QUEENS, Select Three-Banded 





Write for descriptive circular of our Select Italian Queens. Pure 
mating, safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed 
May I| to June 15 | June 15 to Nov. 1 
1 6 12 1 5 12 
OS Eee $2.00 $10.00 $18.00 | $1.50 $ 9.00 $15.00 
Select Untested..-..-..------- 2.50 12.00 - 20.00 | 2.00 10.00 18.00 
ae 3.50 19.50 36.00 3.00 16.00 30.00 
a NS eae 4.00 22.50 40.00 3.50 19.50 36.00 





HARDIN S. FOSTER, Columbia, Tenn. 




















GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS 


May 1 to July 1. July 1 to Nov. 1. 
1 6 12 1 6 12 


SOT TOL TT CO $2.50 $12.00 $22.00 $2.00 10.00 $18.00 
III | sss: ccs nasenicenicdicqeicapaasenpasandianunieah 2.75 13.50 24.00 2.25 12.00 20.00 
i hse tnitsobassnencaidcaniammnin bein 4.00 22.50 40.00 3.50 10.50 36.00 
Select Tested ...... 4.50 25.00 45.00 4.00 22.50 40.00 





BREEDERS $12.50 TO $25.00 


10 per cent additional for Exported Queens. Queens for Export will be carefully 
packed in long distance cages, but safe delivery is not guaranteed. 


NO NUCLEI, FULL COLONIES OR POUND PACKAGES. 


BEN G. DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tenn. 
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& oe 
4 z 
z z 
¢ W. S. TATUM, Prop. Box 585. HATTIESBURG, MISS. * 
: $ 
.> oe 
+ .% 
i DISTRIBUTORS OF ? 
z z 
Px Kx 
.> ba 
‘| ROOT QUALITY BEE SUPPLIES |: 
3 = 
: AIRCO FOUNDATION : 
z - y 
Px o 
| We sell Root, Hoffman frames, full depth, $9.00. 15% off on all | 
z hives and supers, 10% off on all other supplies. Discount $ 
: on quantity orders £ 
Px b 4 
= & 
2 a 
+ PURE ITALIAN QUEENS $ 
% + 
+ Untested “ - . $1.50 ea. 12 or more - - $1.25 ea. < 
¢| Tested Se eee. 2.50 ea. 12 or more . - 2.29ea. | ¢ 
3 Select Tested - - 3.00 ea. 12 or more - - 2.75 ea. & 
% % 
Ke oe 
$ BEES IN POUND PACKAGES + 
+ Shipped on Comb of Foundation $ 
» ° 
z l-pound package bees, no queen, $3.00 25 or more, $2.75 $ 
$ 2-pound package bees, no queen, 5.00 25 or more, 4.75 % 
ps 3-pound package bees, no queen, 7.00 25 or more, 6.50 Ks 
= p 
K% 5 & 
& TWO AND THREE-FRAME NUCLEI % 
3 % 
‘ Two-frame nucleus, no queen - - - : : $4.50 53 
4 Three-frame nucleus, no queen - - - - . 6.00 + 
: % 
: SPECIAL ¢ 
% KA 
? One-frame brood and pound bees, no queen - - $4.00 + 
$ Two-frame nucleus, with young tested queen - - 6.50 $ 
& wits : , ‘ BS 
$ Bees will build up faster with frame of young brood in the hive. 5S 
3 * 
% z 
‘ FULL COLONIES z 
| Good strong colonies on good combs, well filled with brood and in new painted | 
#1 hives. é 
: Colony in new 8-frame hive, no queen - - ° $18.00 ‘ 

$ Colony in new 10-frame hive, no queen - - - 20.00 

$ Select your queen from above and add her price. : 

$ ‘ 
$ 
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Crop.and Market Report 


Compiled by M. G. Dadant 


CONDITION OF BEES 
Bees came through the winter with very little loss, but 
the warm weather resulted in a maximum usé of stores, 
with a result that many colonies are now running very 
short of food. In fact, we believe that the losses from 
starvation this spring have more than equalled the loss 
during the winter. Such bees as have plenty of stores 
are more populous than usual at this time of year, and if 
kept provided until crop time, should be in the best of 

condition to take advantage of the flow. 


HONEY FLORA 


California reports copious rains, and the outlook for 
the early flows was never better. Lack of moisture led 
to pessimism in the clover regions, but plentiful rains 
lately have tended to counterbalance the lack of earlier 
snows. In many localities the prospects are now very 
favorable for an average flow from the clovers. Condi- 
tions seem to be as last year, spots with much clover, and 
spots with little. 

The late freezes have damaged to a large extent all the 
early blooming trees, such as the fruit trees. However, 
very little surplus nectar is produced from these. But it 
will mean more liberal feeding to offset the short and 
light flows from these sources. In Texas the damage has 
been considerable, and prospects are not as flattering as 
earlier. In the balance of the South conditions seem good. 

HONEY AND PRICES 

Prices of honey still remain low. In fact it seems as if 

they might have reached their low point, except for the 


fact that there are still producers anxious to sell, while 
buyers are scarce. Foreign honey prices are about at a 
minimum. They have reached a point where they can 
profitably seek European markets to better advantage. 
This is reflected in the export and import statement for 
January, just issued. Thirty-six thousand pounds of 
honey were imported, while 207,000 pounds were ex- 
ported. 

The New York market is still flooded with foreign 
honey, but the interior markets are gradually cleaning 
up. Some dark foreign honeys have sold as low as 5c 
per pound, while domestic amber has sold for 6c in car 
lots, with white at from 7 to 10c in car lots. 


Comb honey is practically off the market, with a slow 
but steady call for it on the part of the consumer. Evi- 
dently many will return to the production of comb, hoping 
for a better demand than for extracted. 


With hopes of a larger duty on honey this summer, and 
a gradual demand on the part of Europe, it is very possi- 
ble that conditions will improve materially in the honey 
markets of this country. The optimistic are hoping for a 
stabilization in the fall at 10 to 12 cents for white honey 
in car lots. 

Sugar conditions are not reassuring. Europe is rap- 
idly regaining normal production, and sugar stocks in 
those countries are much higher than at any time since 
the war. 

The last news is that much fruit is killed. This will 
increase the demand for honey. 








shipped from our factory. 





THE BEES AS BUYERS 


]F bees could choose the wares required to do their work best, chances are they'd select 
“faleon”. supplies to keep them contented and help them produce more honey. 


Because “falcon” stands for 40 years satisfaction 
among successful beekeepers and their colonies. 


Our guarantee of safe arrival follows every article 


Order the best— Write for our red catalog 
DISTRIBUTOR FOR THE CENTRAL WEST 


WILLIAM H. RODMAN, 2027 Main Street, Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 
FALCONER MFG. CONCERN, Falconer, (near Jamestown) N. Y., U. S. A. 


‘‘Where the best Beehives come from’’ 
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other supplies ready for immediate shipment. 
Give us an opportunity to quote you our prices. 
you will find them attractive. 
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BEE SUPPLIES 


THE VERY BEST QUALITY AND SERVICE 


We have a large stock of Hives, Bodies, Supers, Foundation and 
We are certain 


If you want the Very Best Quality at the Lowest Price, send us 
All correspondence will have our immediate at- 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY, Boyd, Wisconsin 
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Pure Italian Queens of the Best 
Known Strain.—A,. I. Root and 
H. D. Murry 3-Banded Only. 


Booking orders now for immediate delivery 
of 2-frame nuclei, 2-lb. packages and full colo- 
nies. 

Prices: Untested, 1, $1.50; 12, $14.50. 
Tested, 1, $2.25; 12, $24. Select tested, 1, $3; 
12, $30. Two-frame nuclei, with untested 
queen, $6; 25 or more, $5.50;. Two-frame nu- 
clei, with tested queen, $6.75; 25 or more, 
$6.25. Two-lb. package hybrid bees, each $4. 
Add price of queen wanted. No disease near 
here. Health certificate with all I have for 
sale. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 

P. S. Terms, one-fourth with order, balance 
due at shipping time. 


BAUGHN STONE, Manchester, Tex., 
Formerly Murry & Stone. 
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A SUPERIOR QUALITY 
AT LESS COST 


A SUPERIOR QUALITY 
AT LESS COST 























Prices of Honey as well as most commodities have come down. 
There is no reason why prices of Hives and Supplies should be as high 
as the prices which are being charged by most supply manufacturers. 


Our prices as will be noticed by comparing prices on items listed be- 
low are so reasonably low that competitors claim superiority on the 
mere strength of their higher prices. 


When you order Diamond Match Co.’s Supplies you get the best that 
is obtainable at any prices. 


On orders amounting to $50.00 or over deduct 5 per cent. 


Hives, Supers. etc., listed below are in the flat and are complete with Hoffman 
frames, nails, metal rabbets and all inside fixtures 


ONE STORY DOVETAILED HIVES 


Five 8 Frame $16.00 
Five 10 Frame 16.00 
SHALLOW EXTRACTING SUPERS 
Five 8 Frame $6.00 
Five 10 Frame 6.50 


STANDARD HOFFMAN FRAMES 
100 $8.50 500 $40.00 





FULL DEPTH SUPERS 
Five 8 Frame $8.00 
Five 10 Frame 9.00 
NO. 1 STYLE COMB HONEY SUPERS 
Five 8 Frame $5.75 
Five 10 Frame 6.25 
SHALLOW EXTRACTING FRAMES 
100 $6.70 500 $32.50 


OUR INCOMPARABLE QUALITY FOUNDATION 


‘ Medium Brood 5 lbs., 82c per lb. 
5 lbs., 90c per lb. 


Thin Surplus 


Especially prepared beehive white paint 


25 lbs., 81c 
25 Ibs., 89c 


50 Ibs., 80c 
50 Ibs., 88c 


VY, gallon cans $2.10 





HOFFMAN & HAUCK, Inc., Woodhaven, N. Y. 
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QUEENS AND BEES 


We are now booking orders for spring delivery. 


NUCLEI ON ALUMINUM COMBS 


2-Frame nucleus without queen 
3-Frame nucleus without queen - 


PACKAGE BEES 


1 package, $3.00; 12 packages, $2.85 
1 package, $5.00; 12 packages, $4.75 
1 package, $7.00; 12 packages, $6.60 





1 Ib. Package 
2 lb. Package 
3 Ib. Package 

Add price of queen desired. 











QUEENS 1 12 50 
Rieteetet See TI ccccnencencnnnensonminnnd $1.50 $15.00 $55.00 
I tN UN i ee ccinesertecnasenhinenimeiinsiion 2.50 27.50 112.50 
Select tested 3-band Italian ~-..--._--.---.--_--__. 3.50 37.50 150.00 


We guarantee safe arrival. 


PATTERSON & WINTERS, Jourdanton, Texas 

















DOWN IN COST 


TINS AND GLASS JARS 


ORDER NOW FOR NEXT CROP PACKING 


2 1-2-POUND CANS 


2 dozen reshipping cases 


$ 1.45 per case net 
In 100-can crates 


6.50 per crate net 
5-POUND PAILS WITH HANDLES 


1 dozen reshipping cases 
In crates of 1 


$ 1.35 per case net 
8.30 per crate net 


10-POUND PAILS WITH HANDLES 
In one-half dozen cases 
In crates of 1 
5-gallon tins, used, good condition, 2 to case 
5-gallon tins, new, 2 tins to wood case 


$ 1.10 per case net 
12.75 per crate net 
$0.50 per case 

1.30 per case 


White Flint Glass, with gold lacqd. wax-lined caps 
8-oz. honey capacity cylinder style $1.50 carton of 3 doz. — 
16-0z. honey capacity, table jar style___---_. + ee 1.40 carton of 2 doz. 
Quart or 3-pound honey capacity, Mason style 1.00 carton of 1 doz. 


NOTE: LOW PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE AT ANY DATE 


HOFFMAN & HAUCK, Inc., Woodhaven, N. Y. 
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QUEENS THAT PLEASE 


Our Reliable Three-banded Italian Queens are ready by return mail, promptly. We 
have 1,500 nuclei in full operation and can take care of orders by return mail. All 
orders filled promptly or money refunded. 
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+ WHY ORDER FARMER QUEENS? 
+ They are bred by as skillful and experienced queen breeders as can be found in 
+ the United States. There are very few places where queens are reared un- 
4 der as favorable conditions as in our queen-rearing yards. We devote our time to 
= rearing as good queens as possibly can be, and guarantee that no better can be reared. 
z We spare neither labor nor money in developing our queens. Our original stock was 
o procured from the highest quality obtainable, which we have improved to the highest 
oe point. Every queen must give satisfaction or the deal is not closed. 
+ You take no risk in buying our queens. Safe arrival and satisfaction in U.'S. A. 
= and Canada. Satisfaction is left entirely to purchaser. Prompt service given to all 
¢ orders. Every queen guaranteed to be purely mated. 
Prices: 1 6 12 100 

ES ee ee $1.50 $8.00 $15.00 $100.00 

Select Untested .........__. 175 9.50 17.00 120.00 

, iO aI 3.00 1475 25.00 

Select Tested ............... 400 23.00 42.00 


Write for prices on larger quantities than 100. 


THE FARMER APIARIES, Ramer, Ala. 


Where the Good Queens come from 
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WBOYER‘CO” 
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Ellensburg 
Wapato 
Portland 

















HEADQUARTERS FOR ‘ 


LEWIS BEEWARE 
DADANT 
FOUNDATION 
WESTERN PINE 
HIVES 


Write Us. 










It Pays 
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The Chas, H. Lilly Co, 


Seattle, Yakima, Portiand 








F er sale by all 


dealers. 

if ne dealer, write factory 
R. & E. C. PORTER, MFRS. 
Lewistown, IMinels, U.S. A. 


(Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing) 


A NEW BEE BOOK 
“Dadant’s System of Beekeeping” 
Send for a copy today. 








Price $1.00. 
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Italian Bees in Packages and Queens by Return Mail or Soon 


Prompt and safe arrival of all beesand queens guaranteed. 
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Untested queens, $1.50 each. Select untested queens, $1.75 each. 
Tested queens, $3.00 each. Select tested queens, $3.25 each. 
Wings clipped free of charge. 
1-lb. swarms with young queens, $5.00 each; 6 or more, $4.90 each. 
1%--lb. swarms with young queens, $6.25 each; 6 or more, $6.00 each. 
2-lb. swarms with young queens, $7.00 each; 6 or more, $6.90 each. 
3-lb. swarms with young queens, $9.00 each; 6 or more, $8.90 each. 
5-lb. swarms with young queens, $12.50 each; 6 or more, $12.00 each. 


The 1%-lb. swarms are éspecially prepared for our two-pound Canadian parcel post trade. Larger 
packages over-weigh postal limit. You get full 1% pounds of bees to the package. We tried this size 
package ourselves in Northern Ontario last season and had them build up from June Ist to strong colo- 
nies which, on an average, made over 50 pounds of surplus honey, besides going into winter quarters with 
plenty of stores. 
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What Others Say About Our Bees 
“The two 3-lb. packages bought of you last May did all right. One made 185 sections and gave one 
swarm, and the other made 296 sections and gave two swarms.” 
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(Name on request), Kimmell, Ind. 


“The ten 1-pound swarms bought of you last spring, although delayed in transit, and therefore tak- 
ing five days to reach me, arrived in fine condition, not a cupful of dead bees in the lot. They did well, 
more than paying for themselves the first season, and went into winter quarters in fine condition. I have 
tried aueens from several different places and like yours best of all.” 

(Name on request), Alabama, N. Y. 

‘“‘We are only one mile from Lake Erie, and exposed to high, cold winds; in fact, this is the windiest 
place along the Great Lakes. Your bees were able to winter with only an insignificant loss. As for honey, 
they averaged 175 pounds each of extracted surplus, did not swarm, and gave an.artificial increase of 39 
per cent, which is as fine a record as can be had in this locality, especially when the work is done entirely 
by amateurs.” (Name on request), North East, Pa. 


(The above were 1-pound packages and were worked by students going to college at this place.) 


M. C. BERRY & CO., Hayneville, Alabama, U. S. A. 
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Bee Supplies from the Wood Eternal 


Bottoms, Covers and Bodies that Defy Decay, Good Material, Good 
Workmanship, Good Prices 
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Five ten-frame dovetailed hives, complete ' FULL COLONIES 


Five best ten-frame wood covers made 5.00 N ; ; tested 
Five ten-frame cypress bottoms, full % in. thick 4. rohan age bere gr a. Seg Hee 


Colony in ten-frame hive 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS POUND PACKAGES 


Guaranteed to give you satisfaction One pound package, no queen 


Untested queens $2.00 each $18.00 per dozen Te Geans pee, Sageee 
. Tested $3.00 each SPECIALS FOR THIS MONTH 
Now is your chance to get rid ofall inferior covers and 
NUCLEI replace them with the best wood cover made at a bar- 
gain. Ejight-frame one-piece covers in lots of 25 at 
One frame, no queen ‘ the low price of 60c each. 
Two frame, no queen ¥ Special discount on Hoffman frames in lots of 500 to 
Three frame, no queen ; 10,000. 


Send for Catalog. Give us a trial order 


Nuclei and Pound packages shipped from Mayhew, Miss. or Helena, Ga. 
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THE STOVER APIARIES, MAYHEW, MISSISSIPPI 
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AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 








THIS IS THE Ss Cc DON’T GUESS 
"SIGN" ON EACH MAKE SURE. 
CYPRESS BOARD M A "HAVE A LOOK" 


‘Trave Mark Res. U.S, Pat.Orrice 





For all uses that invite decay (for instance, 
bottoms) demand 


“ALL-HEART” 
“Tidewater’’ Cypress 


“THE WOOD ETERNAL” 


The ‘“‘arrow’’ on the end of each board identifies the 

genuine product of the cypress mills whose CHAR- 

ACTER of timber, methods of manufacture, and 

complete responsibility enable them to be members 
of the Association. 


THIS FACT IS YOUR PROTECTION. 
ACCEPT NONE BUT TRADE-MARKED "TIDEWATER" CYPRESS 











SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1251 Perdido Building, New Orleans, La., or 1251 Heard National Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 





Insist on TRADE-MARKED Cypress at Your Local Lumber Dealer’s If he hasn’t it, LET US KNOW 
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ALUMINUM HONEY COMBS 


Have you Extracting Combs sufficient for those short 
heavy honey flows? 
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The shallow extracting Aluminum Honey Comb gives you imme- 
diate and adequate storage 
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PRICE LIST 
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Standard Langstroth (Hoffman brood-frame) Prices are f. o. b. San Antonio, Texas. 

size, each 60c Parcel Post weight, 1 comb 
Shallow Extracting (53% in. deep) size, each.. 50c Parcel Post weight, 10 combs " 
Modified Dadant (Jumbo depth) size, each 70c Parcel Post weight, 20 combs —___---__ ---20 Ibs. 
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Write for our new catalog containing full description ana prices on 


LEWIS BEEWARE, DADANT FOUNDATION, ALUMINUM HONEY COMBS: 


TEXAS HONEY PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


11085 S. Flores St. P. 0. Box 1048 San Antonlo, Texas 
. E. G. LE STOURGEON, Mer. 
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z WHY do AIRCO sales run 50% more than last year? + 
~ oo 
3 THINK IT OVER $ 
DOG t3 
& W = 
oe °° 
+ Hy WHY were many thousands spent to develop AIRCO? % 
P °° 
+ THINK IT OVER 2 
% 3 
Kx z 
$ WHY was AIRCO tested in the hives for two years? + 
oe 4 
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% WHY was the old wax-refining process improved? $ 
$ THINK IT OVER 3 
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$ ORD WHY do bees prefer AIRCO to all other foundations? $ 
Ke °° 
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z WHY will the use of old style foundation mean a defi- * 
z nite loss to the beekeeper? : 
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+ WHY pay the AIRCO price for foundation that is not $ 
+ AIRCO? Ks 
: THINK IT OVER : 
% $ 
a . P 4 
$ To WHY pass up an opportunity to test AIRCO yourself, ? 
$ D A this year? % 
é Y THINK IT OVER : 
3 2 
¢ : 
7-7 . 7 . 7 eo 
+ Immediate shipment will be made from our branches and agencie 5s 
% as listed on the back of our catalog, or your order mailed direct * 
$ to Medina will be filled from our nearest branch or agency, + 
< ow saving you all possible transportation charges. ‘ 
% % 
3 Z x 
£ - For your convenience we copy from page 21 of our catalog, or- < 
= der number and prices as follows: % 
3 a 
Bs % 
3 Price per pound packed in boxes as follows “ 
o Medium Light Brood Thin Extra Thin 3, 
2 One 1-Ib. box____----. B511001 $1.00 B521001 $1.03 B535001 $1.08 B545001 $1.10 BS 
= One 2-lb. box-__------ B511002 95 B521002 .98 B535002 1.03 B545002 ~=:1.05 : 
$ Ons d-Ib. bet....-..s B511003 .92 B521003 95 B535003 1.00 B545003 =—-:11.02 é. 
: : 
% Write for our discounts on quantity lots " 
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+ THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, West Side Station, MEDINA, OHIO 
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